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ALEXINA. 
———_»———— 
CHAPTER XXL 
Tf she be gone, the world, in my esteem, 
Is all bare walls; nothing remains in it 
But dust and feathers, 

On the same evening, and at the same hour, when 
Lord Ashcroft met the Lady Aimée in the picture- 
gallery at Egremont, the head-forester sat before his 
dying fire, engaged in his favourite eccupation of 
watching the smoke from his pipe curl upwards. 

Jessy had long since retired to her little bed-cham- 
ber, but not to sleep, for her thoughts and fears were 
all occupied with her fugitive lover, and every sound 
of the winter wind in the forest startled her into the 
momentary belief that it was his cry as he yielded to 
the grasp of remorseless captors. Every time her 
window rattled she imagined that Gosman was knock- 
ing upon it, and more than once she sprang from her 
warm bed, and, raising the window, looked out into 
the cold and dreary ferest in the hope of beholding 
her unhappy lover. 

But Donald Kay knew nothing of his daughter’s 
hopes or fears. He knew only that she suffered, but, 
believing as he did, that the under-forester was guilty 
of the crimes of which he was accused, he was con- 
vinced that she would soon give over grieving for 
one so unworthy of her love, and would become again 
her coquettish, merry self. 

But he was not thinking of Jessy now. 

_ There was a look upon his face that showed that 
his thoughts had gone back to the far past, and were 
brooding upon the dark secret of his life—that secret 
that had transformed him from the gay, social young 
man into the moody, gloomy one. 

It was just such a night as this,” he muttered, 
shaking the ashes from his pipe, “and at this very 
Season that it happened. Somehow, the wind in the 
forest sounds like his dying groan. Strange that his 

©8 were never found. I wonderif the heaves have 
covered them in all these years. Ihave never dared 





Visit the spot since that night.” 


[AN UNEXPECTED BEAPPEARANCE.] 


He shuddered and replaced his pipe in his mouth. 

The room was lighted only by the fire, and as it 
was burning low the corners were full of shadows. 
Noticing these with a look of affright, the head- 
forester stirred the embers and laid on fresh fuel, 
ight. blazed up, filling the room with a pleasant half- 

ight. 

His thoughts continued to dwell upon that night-so 
many years before, and he continued to mutter inco- 
herently as he puffed at his pipe. ; 

From his speech it appeared that the dark secret 
aeighing upon him was no less than the burden of 

ain 

Years before, it seemed, he had met a man in mortal 
combat somewhere at night, and that man had fallen 
by his hands. 

He brooded over it until his pipe was exhausted, 
then he leaned back in his chair, and looked into 
the coals in the grate. 

“ What am I that I should condemn Gosman Kepp ?” 
he said, moodily. ‘To be sure, I didna kill for gain, 
but just from the hot ion; but then I killed my 
man, and he failed. *I'would a been hard fer poor 
Jess to have had a father and a husband both mur- 
derers. Ah, what was that ?” 

He listened a moment, fancying that he heard a 
groping sound without the chalet, but, dismissing the 
thought, he resumed : 

“ Mayhap, I wor guiltier than Gosman about his 
tryin’ to kill Lord Ashcroft, for it was I that deprived 
the lad of a father’s care. Little does Dame Kepp 
know what became of her man. I’ve seen her many 
times since standing by her door, looking as though 
she expected Douglas Kepp to come in sight, and all 
the while I knew of a hollow in the eliffs where his 
bones were bein’ picked by the sea-birds!” 

Again the forester heard that groping sound with- 
out, and this time he knew that it was no fancy on 
his part that produced it. 

His first thought was that his words had called up 
the ghost of the man he had killed—for Kay was 
superstitious—and his second was that Gosman Kepp 
had been lingering about the vicinity and had now 
either come to claim shelter and protection at his 
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hands, or to demand satisfaction for his denial of 
having borrowed the gun. 

He started up at the latter thought, just as he heard 
a footstep on the piazza. Before he could reach the 
door to secure its fastenings it swung slowly upon 
its hinges, and a man entered. 

At sight of him the forester uttered a terrified cry 
and sank down upon the wooden settle. 

The intruder was not Gosman Kepp, but an old man, 
with thin gray hair and beard, and a worn, thin face 
that bore a marvellous resemblance to the younger 
countenance of Jessy’s lover. 

“The ghost of Douglas Kepp!” exclaimed the 
forester, with a puzzled look. ‘t Yet Douglas was but 
young—heaven have mercy onme! It’sa warning !” 

“Yes, I am Douglas Kepp!” replied the intruder, 
regarding Kay with manifest surprise. 

“ Douglas Kepp alive, and in the flesh?” 

“ Of course, man,” was the somewhat impatient re- 
sponse. “Youhavechanged much, Donald Kay, in 
all these years. So you thought me a ghost, did you? 
What made you think me dead?” 

At this address Kay recovered from the panic of 
fear into which he had been thrown, and said : 

“T thought I killed you years ago, and that your 
bones were bleaching in the hollow in the rocks.” 

“Then you’ve never been there since ?” 

“Never.” 

“Well, you didn’t kill me, Kay, and here I am. 
Give me something to eat and drink.” 

This demand completely satisfied the amazed 
forester that his visitor was not a ghostly apparition, 
come to warn him that he should soon follow him to 
the other world, and he arose with alacrity. 

The old man then approached the fire, taking tho 
seat Kay had lately occupied, and warmed his hands 
and feet by the genial blaze. 

The forester did not immediately obey the demand 
for food, but hung about his guest as if loth to be- 
lieve the evidence of his senses. <A repetition of the 
demand, however, sent him to his larder, and he 
brought out a tankard of ale, a loaf of brown bread, 
and some cold venison pasty, all of which he placed 
upen a table beside his visitor. _- 

e 
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Kepp ataand/drank without @ word, and quite un- 
conscious ofthe eager gaze kept upom him, but when 
at length he pushed /baclehis chair, and the remains 
of the repast were removed, the forester could keep 
silence no longer. 

“ Douglas Kepp,” he said, “I can hardly believe it 
is you, and that you are really alive. Tell me how 
you eseaped.” 

“ Tt’s all plain enough, Kay,” replied the old man, 
resting his travel-worn frame back in his chair. 
“You didn’t kill me, as you thought you did. You 
remember how it all happened? I was jealous of 
my wife, and one of the neighbours told me that 
evening, over at the village alehouse, that she had 
always liked you better than me. My blood was up, 
you know, and I determined to have it out with you. 
Then a quarrel with my wife finished the matter 
with me. That wasin the night, and I rushed out in 
search of you. You were not at home, but/up the 
coast looking out for the fishing-fleet, for tho 
night was terribly windy. I found you there and we 
had words and fought, and you left me fordead. I 
wonder now if you never visited the plageeafter- 
wards,” he added, wondering. 

“I never did!” declared the forestem. “£1 
had ‘a 

“Well, if you had you would have knowm¢hatyou 
did not kill me, I kind of fainted like, andiwhemd 
came to myself I made up my mind. to leave diome 
for good and all. I started off that verymight fon) 
Glasgow whereI had a cousin living. It wasede 
way, and more. than once I was half determined:ta 
come home, but) I remembered the laughief the boys. 
I went to.sea.a.voyage or two and themsettled, down 
in Glasgowy and there I’ve lived eversimoe, I supe 
posed you'd think I’d run away.” 

“ Grace always thought so, but I beliewed¢you was 
dead.” 

The old.man’s face worked alittle, and hadwined 
his fingers.nervously through his thin hair: and 
looked around the room, noticing the willows work- 
basket by the window, laden with knitting-werkand 
half-mended garments, the pots of hyacinths» and 
violets in the south window, and a. womanis;apron 
hanging on the. wall. 

The forester observed his glancesyandwsaid¢ 

“T married shortly after you left, Keppe My wife 
was Jean Roe.” 

“What! pretty Jean, with: the blue.eyes? Does 
she retain her looks, Donald?” 

“She died fifteen years ago, Keéppyand she was 
pretty to the last.” said the widower, with a sigh. 

The visitor glanced again at the woman’s apron on 
the wall, and the basket cf sewing by the window, 
and his mouth hitched a little as he said, with pre- 
tended carelessness : 

“ You thought me dead, Kay, as you said. I sup- 
pose, ha, ha! that you married my widow. Don’t be 
afraid to speak the truth. I did not come back 'to 
make trouble.” 

His affected jollity did not deceive his host, who 
answered, briefly : 

“T have not married a seeond time. Jean left me 
a pretty little lass, and-she keeps house for me.” 

“Ts this the truth?” 

And the returned wanderer fixed his keen eyes upon 
his host. 

“Tt is. I swear it!” 

Douglas Kepp drooped his head- upon: his breast, 
and when he spoke again it was with an altered 
voice. 

“Donald, I did not come back to live here. I 
don’t know whether Grace is living or dead, whether 
she is married to somebody else, or is waiting for 
news of my death to marry you: I don't dare to ask 
I stepped at our old cottage, 
and found it occupied by the blacksmith. ° 
did not know me, but’ I asked him‘ where you 
lived.. Until I réacked your home I knew nothing 
about you, except that you lived. I do not want to 
see Grace, for I‘know she never lovedme, but I do 
want to see.my boy, my Gosman: Hé was a bright 
little lad ‘when I went off} and I’ve-thought of him a 
dozen timesa day since. I laid up every penny of 
my wages for him that I could spare; so that he could 
have a good start, and now I’ve come for him. He 
must be about twenty-four now, if‘heis alive. Is he 
living ?” 

“Yes, he lives,” responded the forester; his joy 
ebscured by the remembrance of the accusation rest- 
ing against the youth, “Heaven knows, Képp, how I 
have repented murdering you; for so I thonght it, 
and I’ve tried to be a father to your boy, I sent 
him to school with my Jessy, andI gave him a situa- 
tien as under-forester, and he has as neat a cottage 
ag there is in the forest.” 

"Bless you!’ said Douglas Kenp, heartily, stretch- 


mg ont £18 aang tosbe forester. ~‘Let us ce friends { you are more iikoly to get news of him by staying, 


Donald.” 
Donald Kay shook the nana extended to mim. and 
is face then clouded again. 


“There is gomething back; Donald,” ‘ observed 
Kepp. “Speak it out. Has theJad turnedjout bad? 
Is he sick.or cripple?” 

“Oh, no. There isn’t a straighter, taller lad at 
Egremont than Gesman Kepp,” declare 
“ He can shoot—more’s the pity—like a born marks- 
man, and he knows and does his duties well. He is 
called handsome too by the~ lasses; and~ he is 
good te his mother. The trouble is, Kepp, he fell in 
love with my Jess.” 

“And where’s the harm o’ that, if she’s all right 
and good-looking?” demanded Kepp. “If it’s be- 
cause he’s poor,” he added, proudly, “ I’ve a small 
sum for the lad——” 

“Tt isn’t that. I said no because I thought I'd 
killed you.” 

“Oh, is that all? Well, you didn’t kill me, and 
they shall be married, eh, Kay? And we'll do what 
we can for the young folk.” 

The forester shifted about uneasily, and'then de- 
termined to make known the wensfrat once tothe 
hopeful father. q 

“ You see, Douglas,” he saidfi#€ couldn’tist my 
Jess marry the son of the man & I'dvkilled,, 
so I refused Gosman, and—and itijes’ dfove him mad,””’ 

“He went to drinkin’ ?” 

“ Worse’n that. He’s tried to kill anebleman 
who is visiting up at the great-house.” 

The wanderer groaned. 


“The evidence is pretty strongagin him; Dougiae: 


and left behind him a 
belong to Gosman. Lastly, he’s tried: 
lordship. There. wan't: noo evidences : the 
ee it was found imphis | 
tliat th nd ne to say. Ligeolt?> 
inquired. , ne 
“ Nothin’, only tothe change of shootin’. 

mothe ‘teen 








then that he lent, 
till it was 
“Wasn't thaty 
seemed ’to: 
Ray, 


ther’s ears, andthecwished; 

He meant to-denynitjias he had. donarwhems : 
face with the undemfdrester, bat his heart wasseis. 
tened and his whole naturestirred to joy by Kepp’s 
return, and he could not. 

“T—TI denied it,” he said, “ but it was true, Douglas. 
I did borrow his gun that day !” 

“Then why didn’t you own it and help the poor 
lad ?” 

“Tll explain. I got the gun of Gosman in the 
morning, all loaded and ready foruse. I carried it 
a little way into the forest, and then concluded not to 
use it, so I stood it against a tree and went to see 
about something that waste be done before Lord Ash- 
croft came. After awhile I started to go home and 
on my way back I stopped for the gun; and ‘found ‘it 
gone. I found on inquiry that Gosman had been 
seen going that way, and I concluded he’d seen and 
took his gun. The next’I saw of it’ was when 
Gosman was accused of attempt to murder. I’m jest 
as sure as I’m alive that Gosman took it, so I denied 
borrowing it for fear I’d get-into trouble, and it’d 
come out about you. Thatis the truth—so help me 
heaven !” 

There was no resisting the conviction that Donald 
Kay spoke what he belieyed to be the truth, and he 
appeared relieved whem he had conféssed* his false- 
hood and the borrowing of the gun: 

“Let them do what they please with me for de- 
nying borrowing the weapon,” he said. “They can’t 
hang me for murder. There's nothing to come out 
now. Heaven only knows what I’ve suffered, Kepp, 
thinking your bones would be found, ‘and the murder 
traced tome. This falsehood of mine has troubled 
me too, but then there: ain't no doubtbut, what 
Gosman is guilty——” 

“There is doubt, ifhe denies it; and-wasn’t ac- 
tually caught at it,” declared Kepp. “Is—ig: hein 
prison?” 

“No, he ran away yesterday.” 

“I must’ go in search of the poor lad,’ He shall’ 
find’ he has one friend in his extremity, This is a. 
hard-coming ‘home, Kay. It was-a long time before. 
I could make up my mind~to do so, though Td 
always intended to come some time, but I was so 
lonely, and nobody cared for-me. Where had Dest 
look for my son?” 

“T don't know, but I ‘think‘hé has made, his way 
to some large seaport. He is safe enough, Képp, and 





were. Heti write to Jessy, I think, for the lass.stieks 
(to-him fike-a burr. and ‘says she knows he’s inno- 


a : 
‘| through. the windows. 


to } being ij and the mext moment a window was 
lifted, a e’s voice called, softly: . 
“Ts it you, 2? 





jeent?” 


“Bless herstrue heart!” 

“‘Phere’s@nother tte heart you can bless, Kepp,” 
saidthe forester. “GtaceAoved, you then and she 
loves you now. She’s never married again, byt 


id. the forester. }. waited/for you, and been a true mother to your boy, 


She is a good woman, Douglas Kepp. She’s struck 
down now ‘by Gosmah’s’ going: off, and the: charges 
against-him, but you and you alone can comfort ani 
console her. Come, let me,take you-home !” 

Douglas Kepp arose without ® word, and the fo. 
rester saw that there were tears in his-eyes:. 

Kay also arose and took down his overcoat, and the 
noise he made aroused Jessy, who sprang up, threw 
on her dress, and epened the door, peering into the 
kitchen. 

“Ts Gosman here, father ?” she asked. 

“No, lass, but Gosman’s father has come home, 
Come and see him!” 

Jessy pattered out in her bare feet, her fair hair 
flowing around her pretty, flushed face, and her eyes 
full of surprise. 

Kepp drew her to him and pressed a kiss upon her 
forehead, and then released her, while her father 
made a few brief explanations to her. 

“Yes, I've come home again, lassie,” said the 
father of her lover, “and Gosman shall be free, you 
See if he don’t. I shall work hard to prove him in- 

t! 

With this declaration the two men departed, and 

La Spee to bed. 
walk through the forest to the Kepp ecot- 


@ wanderer wondered how his deserted wife 
w and whether she really loved him, 
and his] warmed towards her in a manner evi- 
d how he had cherished his affection for her 
at-all those years of absence. 
camevup to the cottage its windows 
were all dark, andsitshad a desolate air. 
» “You rouse hepup,; Kay,” whispered the returned 
“husband:. “I'll step back into the shadow of 
ait to her kind of careful, Donald.” 
’ Heésretreated a little, and the forester knocked 
loudly upgn.the door... 
of the cottage was awake and keeping 
vigil, evidently, for a sudden blaze, scen 
wed that the fire was 


He tried to shoot him firsty.and dropped 
Lord Ashcroft, the nobleman hastried to s tage was shortened by a brisk conversation, but 
the,weapon up. Then he triedto stab. his ‘the thoughts of both men were busy as well as their 


“No, it isn’t Gosmam;” replied Kay. “It’s me— 
Donald Kay. Let mein. I have something to tell 
you.” 

Theré was a brief delay, during which the dame 
threw fresh fuel upon the fire, and arranged her 
toilet, and then she opened the door, inviting the 
forester to enter; 

The wanderer crept out of ‘the shade, up to the 
partly open door and listened; full of agitation. 

He could see, in the full fire-light, the fair, grief- 
worn face of his long-deserted wife, and it needed no 
words to tell him. that she had learned gentleness 
and forbearance during those-years of absence. 

His heart was.filled with love for her then, and he 
longed to enter,and plead te her for her forgiveness 
Beye we licen Donald?” ho. heard 

ave you news : 0 he he 
her ask, essouaky. 
| “No,” answered the forester. “All I know is he 
has got safe off!” 

“Thank heaven for that!’ He is safe! But did 
you not come to:speak of him?” 

“No, Grace, I came to speak of Douglas—your 
husband. He’s been heard of.” 

‘ Where ?’ she cried, catching Kay's arm, “ Where 
is he? 

“Here!” exclaimed the returned wanderer, step- 
ping into the room. “Here I am, dear Grace, come 
toehelp-you and clear our son.” 

He came, forward and took her ‘in. his arms, and 
they sobbed together, while the, forester stole out 
and hastened homewards. 


CHAPTER XXIL 
It seems it is as proper to our.age 
To cast beyond ourselves im our opinions 
As itis common-to the younger’sort 
To lack discretion. 


For several nights. after his . involuntary declara~ 
tion of love for~ Lady Aimée Lord’ Asheroft 
haunted the pieture-gallery, but to no effect. The 
mysterious counterpart of the Lady Jasmine did not 
appear to,him again, nor did ‘he find any token of her 
presenee, There were no more notes hidden for him 
in the hand of the bronzed’ Atlas: his 
lamp, and though he searched the em a of 
the windows nightly he found ‘not a,trace of the 
being who had ‘won bia heart. 
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But for the picture he carried in his bosom 
might have deemed her existence an illusion on his 


L 


né 


Mite thought of her continually. He wondered if 
he had offended her by his expression of the passion 
that filled-his soul, and if she despised him, deeming 
him false tothe Lady Alexina. At times: he longed 
to do something to break through the mystery eu- 
veloping her, and to let in upon her the sunlight of 
freedom and happiness. 

He became reserved and silentin the family circle, 
avoiding téte-a-téte conversations with his betrothed, 
lest he should stréngthen the chain uniting him to 
her, shunning the affectionate and solicitous atten- 
tions of his sister, and ‘spending his time in political 
diseussions: with his host, or in gazing upon’ the 
restless, ever-changing’ sea: 

Of course sucli conduet did not go unrémarked. 

Lady Egremont saw init the symptoms’ of love, 
and in @ feeling of delight reminded her husband 
that so he’ had acted» twenty. years’ before when 
visiting her ancestral home: Theré cotild be wo 
doubt, she thought, he was in love'with the heiress. 
Lady Alexina was piqued by: the inattention of her 
betrothed, but the only person grieved by the 
change in his lordship was the Lady Lorean, who 
fancied him labouritig ufider the spell of sone deadly 
and potent drug, secretly administered to him-by- his 
secret enemy. 

The longing grew upon Lord Ashcroft to see 
Aimée again and learn from her that he had not 
uffended her, or else: intreat pardon of her for the 
offence he had unwittingly. given. 

But where should he seek her? 

The sea was too rough now to admit of his sailing 
under her windows, and if he could do so he would 
not be afforded a chance of speaking with her. Be- 
sides, the boatman would doubtless make known 
whatever he might do or say, 

Clearly that was impossible. 


He remembered that she had: appeared at the’ 


window of the room adjoining the one with closely 
boarded windows, and it was his belief that she fre- 
quented the haunted rooms, and that there he would 
find her. 

It was not in his nature to do anything in. an 
underhanded manner, and he shrankat the firstthought 
of seeking an entrance into the closed chambers, but 
the reflection that Aimée might be confined there: in 
wretched, dreary solitude induced him to consider 
the subject. 

A carelessly uttered remark one eyening,.. when 
Lady Egremont was speaking of the Lady: Jasmine, 
produced from her the assurance that the haunted 
rooms had never been occupied since the occurrence 
of the frightful tragedy, and that they were now 
given over to the moth-eaten furniture, the rats, and 
the apparition of the ‘murdered bride. 

“What an abode for that delicate, angel-like 
girl!” thought Egremont, with a shudder. 

He pictured her moving about in her quaint attire 
among those worm-eaten relics of a terrible past, 
wringing her little white hands silently, as he had seen 
her do, and walking vainly to and fro in the hope of 
finding some avenue of escape from her dreary 
prison. 

From that moment his anxiety. and suspense be- 
came intolerable. 

As Lady Egremont had declared the haunted 
rooms to bé untenanted he conceived that it could 
be no breach of hospitality to enter them, and, if it 
were, why should he blindly adhere to the laws of 
ctiqnette when the girl whom he so passionately 
loved was perhaps languishing in dungeonlike 
solitude ? 

His resolution’ was taken, and-he awaited only an 
opportunity to. carry. it into effect. 

lt was repugnant to him to even think of going 
thither in the night, like a thief, and- he determined 
that, while he must go secretly, it- should be in the 
broad daylight, and as one urged only by curiosity 
to explore the scene-of the Lady Jasmine’s murder. 

The opportunity was not long wanting, 

One clear, bright morning—so bright that’ it 
seemed spring-like—the Lady. Alexina* proposed a 
drive to the town, teri ‘miles away, atid'the proposition 
met with’ general’ favour.’ The’ ladies had somo 
little commissions to'exécute at the shops, and the 
gentlemen were onily too happy to attetid upon tliem. 
_ Lord Asheroft désired to remain at home, but, while 
inventing a suflicient excuse, his sister camié to his 
rescue: 

“You don’t look well to-day, Lionel,” she sdid, 
“and I don’t believe the drive will do you-good. Let 


me be your physi¢ian; and prescribe- a morning ‘upd’ 


your sofa.” = 

The real cause of this'advice was thé Lady Loréat's 
fear of an encounter with her brother's advretenemy, 
ry oes motive was'readi by the remainder 
o .) 


Lord Ashcroft yielded. 


readily divined 
Lyle Indor'seoondéd the advice, and: 





“1 shall stay too,” said Lady Bgremont. “ I-have 
so mary letters to write that the time cannot fail to 
pass pleasantly with me.” 

It ‘was ‘so arranged, and Lord Ashcroft’ waited in 
the drawing-room until the party of riders ‘had de- 
parted on their excursion, and he'then' went ap to 
his room, a little disturbed by the remaining‘at home 
of Lady Egremont: 

He had received somehow the impression’ that the 
pretence of letters to write was” but a” subterfuge, 
and that she had really deprived herself of her ride 
in order to watch him. 

He soon became rid of this impression, however, 
reflecting that his hostess could not have known’ of 
his méetings with the’ Lady Aimée, and took heat 
to enter upon his adventure. 

He had made himself familiar with the situation of 
Lady Egremont's private apartments, and knew that 
they were directly underneath’ the haunted rooms, 
but that knowledge did not’ tend to deter him from 
his purpose. 

is anxiety had become insupportable, and he felt 
that’ he could date more than the anger of his 
hostess in the holy causé in which he-was resolved 
to engage. 

His only’ preparation’ was''to exchange his boots 
for his slippers, and he ‘then quitted his room; 
locking the door behind him, that his abserice ‘from 
it might not be detected, and stout ostensibly for 
the pieturé-gallery. : 

This room was an upper floor, the’ samé upon 
which the haunted rooms were situated; but at some 
distance from the latter. 

Lord Ashcroft gained it, and spent some moments in 
contemplating the portrait hé so much admited, and’ 
he then proceeded through a déor at the opposite 
side of the gallery towards the eastern’ part of the 
mansion. 

He passed through sonié moderately. wide corridors 
from. which opetied suites’ of unoccupied’ rooms, all 
elegantly furnished, through narrowef ' passages and 
a large and lofty c r, which seethed to hav6é been 
unused for a century, its furniture being of the'stylé 
then in use. - 

From this room ‘he emerged irito a passage’ from 
whith opened'the haunted chambers. 

This’ passage’ was covéréd with a thick yellow 
thatting, which, although dusty, was evidently ‘now 
and then swept, and its walls were covered’ with a 
gloomy paper, which gavé the room a dreary look. 

Advancing to the door of the anteroom,' the’ first 
that’ attracted his noticé; Lord Asheroft briefly 
surveyed the passage and the narrow staircase going 
from it, observing that it wasevidently for private 
use, and then he listened intently for some token of 
a presenes within the chambers! 

He had not long°to’ wait, fora sweet sound’ of a 
harp’s music, low‘and muffled, stole to his ‘hearing; 
and he heard also the same sweet voice that hadso 
thrilled him that evening’ on the sea/ 

Surely Aimée was within. 

Eager and excited, Lord Ashcroft waited only for 
the music to’ pause, and then he knecked gently 
upon’ the door. 

He was not heard, and the music commenced again, 
thrilling him to'the soul. 

At the first opportunity he kriocked a little more 
loudly. 

This time he was heard, forthe music ceased en- 
tirely, and there was an interval of silence: 

He knocked the third timie, yet more loudly. 

And then he’ heard a faint, muffled sound as: of 
someone moving about; then a géritle footstep was 
heard in the anteroom, then came the settid of a 
key grating in'the lock; followed by rétréating ‘foot: 
steps. 
pa Ashcroft, surprised and bewildered; waitéd'a 
moment, and then liftéed’the ‘lateh and pushed open 
the door. 

He found himself in the anteroom, which was 
dretry and gloomy enough to justify his fears but 
the door which opéned into’ the’ drawitig“rdont’ was: 
partly ajar, and ‘he advanced and looked into it: 

It is needless to'say that he was'astonished at ‘the 
modern luxury grouped within thet béautiful bower 
chamber, where’ he “liwd’ ‘expected "'to* see” tite 
evidences of ruin atid decay. He regatded’ the car 
pet; ‘the dark windows’ cori¢ealed’ by ‘ of 
damask and lace; thé’ cHandélier, thé , 
pictures, thé silken’couchés; &c., as if’ he were gazing 
into fairy-land. 

He noticed the frésh baskets of odbrdus hot horse 
flowérs’upon the'centry table, the’ niéw books besitie* 
them; the’ easy*chie’ drawn’ up‘ comfortably;‘as thé 
governess” was wont t6 oceipy it) alP revedied“ by’ 
the low, dim light that gledm serene we lamps.’ 
He did not’ fail’ to-obaerve also'the® harp that leared 
against the’ wall, asif it*had just been‘ usetl! 

But there was no ‘oné'in the room, 

Toplift' was ‘closeted with her mistress in ‘the spart- 
nietit’ ofthe latter, and lier abstrice accowated ‘for the 


fact that Aimée had dared to transgress'the standing 
rale, and bring her harp into the drawing-room, and 
play there; with the door communicating with the 
anteroom ajar. 

Had that door been shut Lord Ashcroft’ would 
néver have heard those sweet strains as he’ had just 
done; and it might have been that the ‘youthful pri- 
soner had had an object in leaving it so. 

Be that as it may, sho had heard his knock, and 
believed it to be that of Toplift, who occasionally 
came up by the private stairs and demanded’ admit- 
tan: . 


ice. ‘ 

It had happened but once before, however, that 
the governess had left behind her the key to the 
door, and on that occasion she had been ‘terribly 
frightened at the opportunity that had been afforded 
her young chargé to escape. 

She had not discovered the absence of Aiméé on 
that night when the young girl visited the picture- 
gallery, and believed her hiding-place for the key to 
be"a seeret known only to herself, so she did not 
now always carry it upon her person. On this par- 
ticular morning’ she had left it accidentally in her 
pocket, and there Aimée found it on hearing the knock. 
As soon as she had unlocked the door the prisoner 
had retreated to her little study, desirous of avoid- 
ing a lecture for playing as she had done. 

Lord Ashcroft noticed the inner door, and was con- 
vinced that it led to the room at whose ‘window he 
had first seen Aimée, outlined against that spectral 
‘light, and with a light and cautious step he crossed 

the floor and looked in. 

A lovely scene met his raptured gaze. 

In the glow of the bright fire-light, which played 
lovingly over her face and form, upon the’ Indian 
couch of dusky gold half lay the slight figure of 
Aimée, her bronze hair floating over the quaint frill 
at her throat, and her sweet, tranquil eyes looking 

dreamily into the fire. 

She was thinking happy thoughts; as her entranced 
lover saw, for a faint pink bloom was upon her clear, 
delicate cheeks, and her mouth was curved into s 
smile, such as, Lord Ashcroft thought, an angel 
might wear when first looking into the glories and 
beauties of Paradise. 

“ Aimée,” he said, softly, the name breathed from 
his very heart. 

At the low utterance of that name the colour 
leaped into the maiden’s face, a'look of delight and 
fear mingled in her eyes, and she looked up with an 
incredulous gaze. 

“ Aimée,” said Lord Ashcroft, entering’ her bower. 

She slowly arose, as if doubting the evidence of 
her senses. 

And well she might, for but three persons had ¢ver 
entered those sacred precincts-since her earliest re- 
membrance. 

“ Mimée, my darling, my beloved !” he spoke again, 
in tones of such infinite yearning and tenderness. 

“Lionel! Youhere!” she returned, in quick glad 
tones, joy atid incredulity mingling in her counte- 
nance. “ Was’it/you who knocked? Why are you 
here?” 

Lord Ashcroft approached her, his face beaming, 
and the passionate love he felt for her shining in his 
eyes, and said: 

“Yes, Aimée, lam here. It was I who knocked. 
I thought of you as shut upina dark and ghomy 
prison, and determined to'visit you'and’sée if I could 
not do something for your release. But this, Aimde, 
why this is a fairy’s bower.” 

He looked admiringly around that little temple, 
with its wealth of luxurious adornings, and then his 
glances settled upon its priestess, and there was more 
than admiration in his gaze as he marked’ her inno- 
cent angelic beauty. 

The* joy with which the prisoner had heatd his 
words gave plaes to a serious, half-frightened’ ex- 
pression, and she said: 

“T thank you for coming'to sée me, Lionel: The 
remembrance of your visit will be delightful. These 
‘tooms will’ become béeatitiful in my sight because you 
have been’ within them. But I may not’ ask you to 
stay.” 

You féar'T will speak upon thet subject’ which 
alarmed you ii the gallery, Aimide?” exdlaimed Lord 
Abhcroft, sortowfully. | ‘I willnot, I promise you, again’ 
‘forget myself, of the ties’ binding me’ to another, or, 
above ‘all: the réspeét' dite to yeu: Forgive me, 
‘Ajmiéé, aiid’ let mie be your friend and brother,’ sitce 
faté decréés that- we may not unite oar lives,” 

He lodkéd ‘at hé? 86 sadly, and spoke with sttch an 
aécent of despair, that the girl’s dusky eyes britnmed 
over with tears.’ . 

“Tidtel, you have known 'mé ‘sticli’ a little while,” | 
pho said, eagetly, “that I am sure’ you will’ soot 
forget me, And you need not grieve for me, for I 
am not so very misérdble héré,” and” sie’ tried to 
speak cheerfully. “ Before I knew you I was at 
timés’ sad ‘and hopeléss, and I wanted’ nothing so 
niuch as’ my freedom; but now I can’ béar sdfitudé 
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very well, for I shall always have you to think of, 
you know. I shall think of you and Alexina as 
happy together, and you know I shall always pray 
for you whether I remain here or go to a convent.” 

“Oh, can it be possible that we have come toge- 
ther only to love, and then be eternally separated ?” 

“Not eternally, Lionel,” said the maiden, softly, 
and her face was lighted with a holy radiance. “No 
one can come between us there,” and she lifted her 
gece upwards. “Butnow we must part. You may 
be discovered here !” 

Re you will meet me again, Aimée—your bro- 
ther?” 

Aimée hesitated, blushed, and replied : 

“If I can, Lionel, I will meet you again in the 
piture-gallery some evening. It cannot be wrong, 
if you promise not to speak of—of love. We must 
not wrong the Lady Alexina, and it would grieve 
her to know that your heart was not hers. I know 
what she would suffer from imagining——” 

She paused confusedly, having betrayed her heart 
to her overjoyed lover. 

“Oh, Aimée !” he cried. 

“No, Lionel, not now. You must go. 
find you here. Oh, heaven——” 

Her voice died away in a frightened whisper, the 
pretty blush faded from her cheek, giving place to 
an appalled expression, and her attitude was that of 
one upon whom a deadly blow was about to fall. 

Lord Asheroft would have questioned her, but she 
put her forefinger upon her lips commanding silence, 

And then he heard the sound of approaching foot- 
steps, a cry of fear and anger as the door opening 
into the passage was discovered to be epen, voices 
in altercation—voices he recognized as belonging to 
Lady Egremont and Toplift—and they came directly 
and rapidly towards the little bower. 

The governess was the first to reach it. 

Her glances first encountered Aimée. 

“ She is here, my lady,” she said, joyfully. “She 
has not escaped into other parts of the house—oh, 
have mercy!” 

The last words were uttered in a shriek. 

“What is it?” cried Lady Egremont as her minion 
reeled. “Is she ill?” 

She rushed forward, pushing Toplift aside, and 
looked eagerly into the little chamber, hopeful that 
the prisoner might be stricken with mortal illness. 

But at sight of Lord Ashcroft her self-possession 
deserted her, and she fell heavily against the door- 
post, uttering a fearful cry. 

Lord Ashcroft was the first to recover his self-pos- 
session. 

“I beg your pardon, madam,” he said, courteously, 
as if wishing to pass by her. “I will retire!” 

Lady Egremont struggled to command herself, and, 
with flashing eyes and angry demeanour, cried out : 

“Lord Ashcroft, I am astonished! Do you call this 
infringement of hospitality gentlemanly ?” 

Lord Ashcroft coloured, but, as he had been actuated 
by the most honourable and creditable motives in 
penetrating to the haunted rooms, he was by no means 
crushed or overwhelmed at being discovered there 
or accused of ungentlemanliness. 

“We will not enter into a discussion of my conduct 
here, madam,” he responded, with a significant glance 
at the pale and alarmed Aimée. “Should you desire 
explanations——” 

“I do desire them!” said her ladyship, haughtily. 
“Be kind enough to accompany me to my rooms !” 

Lord Ashcroft bowed and passed into the drawing- 
room, but not before he had whispered a few reas- 
suring words to the drooping prisoner. 

Lady Egremont lingered to address a few stern 
sentences to Aimée, and a stinging reprimand to 
Toplift, then she led the way into the anteroom, 
down a private staircase Lord Ashcroft had not seen, 
into her sitting-room, with which»the staircase 
directly communicated. 

Here she clesed the door, and turned upon her 

est. 

“T will hear your explanations now, my lord.” 

“T have only to say, madam, that I was desirous of 
visiting the closed rooms, and looking upon a scene 
with which are connected so many interesting, asso- 
ciations, and your assurance that the rooms were un- 
inhabited silenced any scruples I might have had!” 

Lady Egremont bit her lip until it almost bled, and 
a tide of angry words arose to her mouth, and were 
repressed only because it was not polite to utter them. 

In her rage and alarm she hastily looked about for 
an excuse for Aimée’s presence there, and was soon 
successful. 

“You must have been surprised,” she forced her- 
self to say, “ to find them not only inhabited, but by 
a being so closely resembling the murdered Lady Jas- 
mine !” 

“TI was surprised at my discoveries there,” he re- 
plied, truthfully. 

“J—I can explain the mystery,” said Lady Egre- 
mont, going toa side-table, and pouring out for herself 


“Listen to me——” 
They may 





a glass of wine, which she drank. “It is very simple, 
my lord, but the confession of it is painful.” 

“Do not distress yourself then, madam !” 

“ But I must—else what will you think of me? You 
must have seen that she is an Egremont,” and there 
was a certain desperation in her ladyship's tone, and 
her eyes rested upon the floor. “She is my husband’s 
child—and not mine. Spare me a recital of family 
frailties, my lord. It is enough to say that she isthe 
child of one who was very dear to me, but who is now 
dead. For her sake and my husband's I have con- 
trived to keep the child’s existence a secret. We 
could not endure the disgrace of having her existence 
known.” 

“ Your secret is inviolate with me, madam,” de- 
clared Lord Ashcroft, his eyes searching Lady Egre- 
mont’s face. 

“You notice that she is surrounded with every 
luxury which anyone can desire,” said her ladyship, 
anxiously. ‘We have gratified her every wish, and 
she has known only love and tenderness throughout 
her young life. We have never confided to her the 
unhappy secret of her birth, and I have taught her 
to consider herself my child, when not a drop of my 
blood flows in her veins. Have we not done better 
to keep her thus and educate her carefully than to 
have entrusted her to some charitable institution to 
die of neglect or grow up ignorant?” 

Lord Ashcroft bowed. 

“I know,” continued her ladyship, “ that to a ro- 
mantic young gentleman like you there is consider- 
able danger in thus meeting one like Aimée, but I also 
know that your lordship’s mind is too well regulated 
to be swerved for an instant from its duty to Alexina, 
and that your heart will not be turned from your be- 
trothed. Xina has been informed by her guardian 
of your love and admiration for her, and she loves 
you deeply, fondly, and devotedly. In truth, as I 
may say frankly, since you are engaged to wed her 
of your own free will, the poor child would be mise- 
rable without you.” 

“It is enough, madam. An Ashcroft is always 
honourable!” 

“T know it,” cried Lady Egremont, triumphantly. 
“You would not break your. promise of marriage to 
Alexina, and you will never betray the secret of the 
haunted rooms. I depend upon your lordship’s 
honour.” 

“ Your trust is well placed. So long as the Lady 
Alexina cherishes an interest in me so long shall I 
feel bound to her. Should her affection for me perish 
I shall of course be free. But I shall never betray 
your ladyship’s confidence.” 

Lady Egremont began to feel her alarm subside 
and her rage depart, and she showed more self-confi- 
dence and ease of manner than since the discovery 
of Lord Ashcroft in her prisoner’s room. 

She detained her guest some time, endeavouring to 
obliterate from his mind all thoughts of Aimée, little 
imagining how far the acquaintance of the young 
eouple had progressed, and making frequent allusions 
to Alexina’s regard for him. She dwelt too upon his 
promise of seerecy, as if anxious to impress it upon 
his mind, and he was obliged to reiterate it several 
times before she would be entirely reassured. 

At length, as the riders were seen in the distance 
returning to Egremont, she permitted him to depart, 
and sank down to moan over his discovery of her 
long-guarded secret, while he returned to his room 
sloliiating upon the explanation she had given. 

“T don’t quite believe it,” was his ultimate de- 
cision. “That pure angel is not the child of such 
parents as she would have me believe. I noticed 
how she avoided my eye when she told the tale. 
That nurse’s visit suggested an idea to me which is 
far more probable. I must work secretly to unravel 


the mystery.” 
= (To be continued.) 


Tue Story or a Doa.—Thoe dog “Snob,” a 
Crimean hero, who was present at no less than four 
battles during the campaign, died recently at an ad- 
vanced age at Chatham. The animal was a Russian 
breed, and was well known to all frequenters of 
the head-quarters of the Royal Engineers, decorated 
as he was with a blue ribbon and medal. His history 
was asfollows: After the battle of the Alma Ser- 
geant Dougherty, Royal Engineers, found the dog sit- 
ting on the dead body of a Russian officer, doubtless 
his master, who had been killed in the action. The 
dog was taken away by Sergeant Dougherty and was 
cared for by the men of the 11th Company, Royal 
Engineers, and he remained with them at Balaklava, 
Inkermann, and during the siege of Sebastopol. 
When the 11th Company returned home to head- 
quarters at Brompton the dog marched with them 
into barracks, and has remained there ever since. 
From his long military experience he got to know all 
the bugle calls, and was especially attentivete those 
for mealg, when he always made bis appearance 





in the barrack-room to be fed by the men. He had 
one very singular trait of character, and that was a 
marked aversion to officers. If he saw an officer cross- 
ing the parade ground he would always run to- 
wards him and bark his displeasure. He was, 
however, a great favourite with all, as was evinced 
by his ceremonious interment. His remains were 
placed in a coffin, en the lid of which was the follow- 
ing inscription: “Snob, died on the 3ist of March, 
1867. Was at Alma, Inkermann, &.” The coffin 
was deposited near to the marble arch which was 
recently erected to the memory of those officers and 
men of the Royal Engineers who fell in the Crimean 
War. Military honours were bestowed by eight 
buglers, with drums and fifes, who played the “ Dead 
March.” Three of the buglers with pistols acted as 
a firing party, and on the coffin being lowered into 
the grave three volleys were fired. There were 
several officers, non-commissioned officers, and men 
present to witness this last tribute to the memory of 
their faithful dog, amongst whom were Col. Sim- 
mons, O.B., the Director of the Royal Engineer Estab- 
lishment, and Lieut.-Col. Fitzroy Somerset, under 
whose direction the ceremonies were conducted. 
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THE GRASS AND THE FLOWER. 

A LOVELY flower stood blooming on a bush alone. 
It was the admiration of all, but most of itself. It 
unveiled its painted leaves in the sun. It glittered 
with the dew of merning, and breathed pleasant 
fragrace upon the air. Threned amid fresh green 
leaves, which sheltered as well as ornamented it, no- 
thing could be more charming and graceful. Every 
passer-by said, “ Loek, what a beautiful flower!” 

Beneath this pretty and delicate creation of Provi- 
dence there spread a green meadow, here swelling 
into gentle undulations, and here sloping till it 
fringed the bank of arunning stream. The flower 
looked down on the lowly grass, and with a sneering 
air, and ina haughty tone, gave utterance to her 
thoughts: 

“Behold this insolent grass, what does it so 
close te me? How mean! How homely! How 
different in appeararcce and destiny from me! 
Never does it hear the admiring murmurs which I 
excite. No rainbow hues streak its plain surface. 
It emits no fragrant odour, but remains to be 
trodden under foot by all who list, unvalued and 
unnoticed. I should like to know for what it was 
created.” 

“ Ignorant and conceited flower,” replied the grass, 
“that question might be better asked of thyself; for 
thou art as useless, idle and fleeting as thou art 
pretty. Trae the scent which rises from thy 
silken leaves is grateful, but where will it be to- 
morrow? The gleaming of thy soft colours too, 
amid the verdant leaves, is agreeable ; but how soon 
will they fade neglected on the und? Evanes- 
cent child of vanity! I have witnessed the brief 
existence and death of a thousand such as thou, 
living unvalued, and perishing unmourned; and 
dost thou sneer at me because my stem is not so 
slender and brittle—my blades so fair as thine? 
Know that the wise regard me, even for my beauty, 
more than they do thee. I spread over the bosom of 
the earth a carpet of velvet. I clothe the uplifted 
hills in mantles of verdure. I furnish food to hun- 
dreds of animals, who derive from me the power to 
gratify man with the most delicious luxuries. Tho 
wind blows over me and hurts menot. The sun- 
shine falls on me, and Iam yet unwithered. The 
snows of winter cover me, and I am ready to beautify 
the earliest spring. Even the steps of the many who 
tread upon me do not prevent my growing ever 
bright and cheerful; and heaven has blessed mo 
with a colour of all others the most grateful to 
human eyes.” - 

The saucy flower was abont to reply, when a passer- 
by plucked it, admired its pretty hues, and w it 
away. 


Tue Misses Hinpz.—The Misses Hinde, one 
aged seventy, the other seventy-five, daughters of the 
late Major Hinde, were buried the other day in oue 
grave at Epping. One of them died a few years ago, 
and the other had the body enclosed in a leaden 
coffin and kept it in the house till her own decease. 
She was accustomed every day to place fresh flowers 
on the coffin, y 


Tue Postat TELEGRAPH System.—The Engineer 
understands that the contemplated pestal telegraph 
will include every post-town in the United Kingdom, 
and every town of 2,000 persons, and there is to bea 
deposit-office at every post-office which ismot a tele- 
graphic-office proper. In London there will be ten 


central hic-offices. corresponding with the 
pee Seen: fal gaceents for messages will be 
made in stamps, or message will be written on 
stamped paper. 
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WATER-WOLF. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


TuE men arrived at the hall soon after the family 
had finished breakfast, and Sir Arthur welcomed them 
both, complimenting them upon their punctuality. 
As Gunnel had foreseen the honest face of his com- 
panion was an endorsement of himself, and the young 
agai felt even greater confidence in him than be- 
ore. 

Harold, who knew even lessof Sir Aldene’s purposes 
than Gunnel, accompanied his friend, and the two 
fishermen followed them at a little distance as they 
proceeded to the beach. 

“We had better take my boat, Arthur,” said 
young Mayne as they paused and regarded his trim 
little vessel. “It is much more suitable for your 
use than Finch’s. Let me give you a specimen of my 
rowing.” 

He followed his guest into the small row-boat he 
had left upon the beach and rowed towards his sail- 
boat with swift and rapid strokes, that showed he 
possessed under his delicate exterior more than or- 
dinary strength. 

Gunnel and Gurley rowed after them in the boat 
of the former, and followed them to the deck of the 
little vessel. 

The boats were drawn up, the sails set, and the 
young baronet gave the order to proceed to St. David’s 
to the vicinity of the cave. 

Leaving the men to their work, the two young 
gentlemen paced the narrow limits of the deck, en- 
gaging in conversation. 

The sailing-boat was a trim little craft, with aneat 
cabin, prettily furnished, and might appropriately 
have been termed a yacht, being of a few tons’ bur- 
then. It had themerit of being a swift sailer, staunch 
as a Bermudian boat is required to be, and was spot- 
lessly clean, 

“My dear Harold,” said the young baronet, 
“I have not yet told you of my business to-day, 
and must do so now. Can you imagine why we 
y am to visit the cave from which I rescued 

my ?” 

“I suppose you are going upon fhe same errand 
that impelled your seeking out the secret cave ?” 

“Yes, and that errand is the recovery of the sum 
of one thousand secreted there by my an- 
cestor, the first Sir Arthur Aldene, of buccaneering 
memory. This gum is in Spanish gold, and was 





[TREASURE SEEKING. } 
buried with a view to this very emergency—that Sir 
Arthur designing it for the use of any of his descen- 
dants who might need it. I need it, and I am come 
for it.” 

“T hope you will find it undisturbed, Arthur. Is 
there not danger that that man Gunnel may have dis- 
covered the hidden gold ?” 

“Yes,” answered Aldene, “ but we need not take 
it for granted that he has done so.” 

“True. But was it well, Arthur, to bring these 
men upon such an errand? Could not you and I 
have unearthed the money without admitting others 
into our confidence ?” 

“Tt was necessary to do so in this case, Harold. 
These men can be relied upon. The face of one is 
@ sufficient guarantee of his honesty and simple- 
mindedness, and Sir Charles himself recommended 
to me the other. Besides, this sum is so small and 
so hard to be attained ——” 

“So small!” said young Mayne, involuntarily, 
thinking what it would do for him and May. 

“So small in comparison with what I hope some 
day to have,” declared Sir Arthur. “As you share 
my toils and anxieties, Harold, you must share my 
reward. Come—no refusal. Are we not brothers 
now? Do I not hope to win your betrothed ?” 

Harold’s pride tempted him to refuse, but Sir Aldene 
would take no denial, and he finally acquiesced with 
@ joyful countenance. 

What dreams he began immediately to indulge ia! 

What thoughts of paying off the mortgage upon 
Mayne Manor came crowding <* his mind! 

“Tf I can only capture the Water-Wolf, in addi- 
tion!” was his earnest aspiration. ‘“ What happiness 
will then come to May and us all!” 

After a brief silence Sir Arthur said: 

“T must tell these men our errand to-day, and 
exact from them a promise of secrecy. It would not 
do to have the story of our search for hidden trea- 
sure circulated among these islands.” 

Harold expressed a similar opinion, and they then 
approached the seamen. 

a few words the young baronet told them of his 
errand, and received their earnest promises of abso- 
lute silence. 

Gunnel’s face expressed astonishment at the re- 
cital, and in his heart he cursed himself for never 
having suspected that there might be treasure hidden 
in the secret cave, and so have made himself its pos- 
sessor. 

“ Strange!” he muttered as the young gentleman 
turned away. “But I may possess it yet-—and more 
with it, possibly.” 





As soon as could have been [expected they arrived 
at their destination, and rowed ashore, after anchor- 
ing the little vessel as near to the beach as could be 
done with safety. 

They carried with them in one of the boats a pack- 
age containing several spades, which Sir Arthur had 
caused to be placed in Harold’s row-boat at an early 
hour that morning, and Gunnel carried these into the 
cave followed by his employer and young Mayne. 

“ There is a secret cave into which we must pene- 
trate,” observed Sir Arthur. “Gurley, let us have 
some torches as quickly as possible.” 

Gurley obeyed, rushing hither and thither, and 
soon succeeded in lighting a fire, from which each 
member of the party extracted a torch. 

They then searched for the trap-door, which was 
speedily lifted, and the young baronet led the way 
to the secret cavern. 

Harold looked around the scene of Amy’s terrible 
eaptivity with great interest, but there was no sign 
of man’s occupancy, and no trace of the monster with 
whom she had had her frightful encounter. 

Sir Arthur’s methodical proceedings recalled him to 
the matter in hand. 

The young baronet’s first movement was te look 
for some traces of Gunnel or the Water-Wolf. Find- 
ing none, he drew from his bosom the strange and 
antiquated charts that had so excited Gunnel’s in- 
terest on his first visit to the cavern. 

Harold observed them now with considerable at- 
tention. 

They were old and time-stained, marked with ink 
upon vellum, and were three or four in number. 

Sir Aldene extracted from the pile the smallest chart 
of all, tied the remainder together with strong tape, 
restored them to his bosom, unheeding the strange 
gaze of the pretended Finch, and then he pro- 
ceeded to study it, flashing his torch about him in 
order to assist his researches. 

A few minutes thus passed, and then his face 
lighted up, and he exclaimed : 

“Come, Harold. I think I see my way.” 

Harold followed his guidance. 

Slowly glancing at the chart, and now at the walls 
of the cavern, Sir Aldene proceeded towards a passage 
that branched away to the left, and plunged inate its 
gloomy recesses, followed by his friend and assist- 
ants. 

The passage soon branched out into a wider 
gallery, supported by pillars that looked as though 
they had been sculptured by the hand of man, so 
round and even and column-like were they. 


There were smaller passages leading from this 
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gallery, little dark alleys that could be seen between 
the pillars like kennels. 

Sir Arthur counted the pillars, and at the seventh 
he stopped and turned into the passage that opened 
fromit. This alley was quite wide and high, with 
sides and an uneven flooring. 

They proceeded for a little distance, and then 
paused at the mouth of a pit. 

The young explorer again studied his chart, while 
his companions, including Gunnel, flashed their 
torches, and surveyed a scene they had never before 
imagined to exist. 

“ That pit hain’t got no bottom!” declared Gurley, 
who had tried in vain to light up the cavity with his 
firebrand, 

“Qn the contrary,” declared Sir Aldene, 
folding bis-ehart and putting itin his ri has a 
bottom, and Lam going to comes ‘ollow me.” 

With aquiek, light a a 
ing Teaticedh. poi another, that 
stairs, andthe next moment he was ie mpeg at the 
bottom ef the pit, flashing his brand,.and: 
his companions in avoice that sounded? oe 
strange. 

Harold was speedily at his side, amdithe:two: men: 
followed. 

“ Have you thespades ?” cried Sir Aldéne. “That’s 
right, Finch. Wow, men, dig until I tell-you to stop, 
while Mr. Mayne andl hold the terches.’ 

The scene that followed was worthy of beimg trams- 
ferred to camvas by the hand of a wate paanter, 

The two roughly attired men digging imthe stony 
earth, with the lurid, unearthly light fromthela@ring 
torches streaming over them, giving them an unreal 
appearance, and the two young gentlemen holding 
the torches, while above and around them, fall-of 
murky shadows, were the jagged, over-arehing rocks. 

Their voicesisounded hollow and unnatural even to 
each other in that subterranean spot,amiddhere came 
to their ears a muffled roar; which wasesupposed to 
be the sea beating against the outer wall of the rocks. 

For some time the men dug on in silence, but at 
length one of the spades struck against something 
that gave a metallic sound, and then they redoubled 
their labours. 

In a few minutes more they unearthed a square 
iron chest, which they drew from its resting-place by 
a heavy ring in its top. 

The weight upon the ring drew up the lid, and 
there was displayed to theeager gaze of the trea- 
sure-hunters a mass of dull golden coin. 

The two fishermen were loud in their cries of 
astonishment. 

Harold and Sir Arthur clasped hands in silence. 

“There must be millions there,” cried Gurley, in an 
ecstasy of delight: 

“ Nonsense!” said Sir Arthur, smiling. “ There are 
only a thousand pounds—no more, no less. Come, 
carry it to the boat.” 

The two men lifted the chest between them, Sir 
Arthur and Harold following with the spades, and 
they soon had the treasure aboard of the little vessel. 

“He knew exactly how much there’d be,” whis- 
pered Gunnel to himself as he raised the anchor. 
“And he used only one chart. There were three 
left. I wonder what they contain. I mean to dis- 
cover.” 

He breathed heavily, and his eyes glittered, as if 
he fancied those charts contained the secret of more 
treasure, and as if he meant to be its possessor. 





CHAPTER XXVIL 


Lapy Maynphad been undergoing one of her rare 
periods of suffering, and her cheeks were still flushed 
and her eyes painfully bright, although she was now 
in astate of comparative ease. She had dismissed 
her anxious husband and son from their loving at- 
tendance upon her, urging upon them the claims of 
their guests and her own convalescence, and was now 
leaning back in her chair, with half-closed eyes, in- 
dulging in a delicious sense of rest. 

The windows were ajar, and the invalid listened 
tothe soft, low hum of birds and bees with a dreamy 
sort of pleasure, and fingered the golden vinaigrette 
she held in her listless hands as if she were trying 
to keep time with the faint, irregular music. 

Suddenly a knock sounded upon ler door, and she 
started and opened her eyes, uttering an invitation 
to enter. 

In reply the door swung partly open, and her 
maid,a buxom English girl, with a square figure 
and the reddest of cheeks, made her appearance. 

“ Oh, it’s you, Dolly |” said the invalid, laying her 
head back against herchair. “Itheught it might 
have been Miss Cranstoun, who was here half an 
hour since.” 

“Miss Cranstoun' is walking in the garden with 
the young géntlemen, my lady; leastways, with Sir 
Arthur Aldene,” amended the serving-maid. “ And 





please, my lady,” she added, coming to the point 
at last, “there is a young woman as wishes to see 
you. I showed her into the small reception-room.’ 

“T don’t think Iean see anyone to-day, Dolly,” 
said her ladyship, gently. “Tell the young lady I 
am not well, but regret to be excused. Is it Miss 
Beverley ?” 

“No, my lady; but just the prettiest young og I 
ever saw,” exelaimed Dolly, se sympathies had 
evidently been warmly enlisted in favour of the 
guest whose coming she ann “She.seems so 
anxious to see you, my lady, I don't'knew how 
to a her.’ 

did not add, as she might have done, that 


wave had given hera w crown that morn- 
ing,,on condition tha ido her' best to admit 
a Fomemiesy —- hismother. The 
gift, and the she her young 
Sates to render the maid zealous in his 
cause. 

“ againpif she*can, Dolly. Or, if 
she" business of amy kind, she can. seo 
Sir in the course” of'am hour. I really am 
‘net oman ” ‘said theinvalid, wearily. 

“I -will tell her, my lady,” retarned the disap- 


— maid. “But here is-something she asked 


to give you.” And she produced a bunch of}. 


fieenre. which she had held behind lier, "ib, gorr 
ashamed to offerithem to her mistress, who had 


her command the treasures of ® comservatory and a} 1 


, cultured garden, 
May Mayne took the bouquetsand looked atit in 
some surprise 
It was only a bunch of : field’ daisies, so récently; 
plucked that "he dew seemed stil upon them. 


As Lady Mayne noe theesimple offering the. « 
for: 


tears sprang to her ey: 
through a mist, the:fair 
Last played in her childhood, 
sprinkled lanes’ where:she h 
of her youth and heal#hiwith 14 lover, then 
“ae "Mr. Mayne. 

sweet breath from the past seemed to blow 
wdinerar over her as she looked at the fleld-blossoms, | to 
and for a moment she felt again the joyous spirit of 
youth throbbing iw her bosom. 

How long it had been since she had plucked daisies 
from the meadows? She felt grateful to the visitor 
who had afforded her even these few minutes of ex- 
quisite pleasure. 

The simple Dolly was surprised at the effect of 
the flowers she had been ashamed to present, and 
her surprise deepened-when her mistress, with a soft 
bloom replacing the feverish flush on her cheeks, 
and with a bright light in‘her-eyes, that didnot 
arise from pain, said: 

“You may ask the young lady'to come in, Dolly. 
I should like to see her. You did not tell me her 
name.” 

“She did not give it, my lady,” returned’ the 
pleased attendant. “ But I will ask her to come‘in!” 

She turned to leave the room, but not’ before she 
had seen her mistress lift the blossoms to her lips as 
if to inhale their very freshness: 

Lady Mayne was still bending over them in a 
gentle reverie, when the door again opened, and the 
visitor entered her presence: 

She looked up, her gaze encountering that of a 
timid young girl, who looked to her ‘as beautiful and 
pure as the daisies she had brought. 

It was May—Harold’s young betrothed. In‘her 
simple yet becoming attire, with her lovely face 
dimpled with blushes, and her soft curls, it was ‘no 
wonder that Lady Mayne was instantly charmed 
with her and as prepossessed in her favour as she 
had been by her offering of wild flowers. 

“Excuse me for not rising, my dear,” she pid, 
with a smile of encouragement. 1 am an invalid, 
as perhaps you know, and I'am scarcely so well as 
usual this morning. Won't you be seated ?” 

May bowed her: thanks andcame nearer the 
lady, seating herself upon the damask-covered chair 
indicated by the invalid. 

She was at a loss how’ to begim her errand, and 
leoked down at the delicate little wicker basket she 
carried as if it were an) imeubus, 
manner of Lady Mayne soon put her'at ease: 

“Theard that your ladyship was an invalid,’ she 
said, in rather tremulous tones, feeling at that mo- 
ment how much depended upon the manner ‘im which 
she executed her mission. “I gain my rae dim A by 
embroidery, and have recently embroidere 
invalid’s cape, which I am bold Ft to offer your 
ladyship. It is very usefulto throw over the shoulders 
when sitting by a window or passing fromene room 
to another.” 

She lifted her soft brown eyes timidby to the 
countenance of her ladyship, uncertain what 
tion she would: meet’ when’ Lady Mayne 
comprehend-that it was only.a sewing-cirl who: had: 









Sir Charles is walking with the judge. If you 


but the: kindly } ha) 





But the invalid’s face lost none of its kindly ex. 
pression—her manner none of its gentle courtesy. It 
might be that she looked a little surprised that the 
delicate-looking, well-bred young lady before her 
should be obliged to support herself by her needle; 
but no surprise was manifest in her words or tones. 

“T should like to see the cape,” she said. “ Hayo 
you it with you?” 

May replied in the affirmative, and took with 
trembling hands from her caeh a neat little pack- 
age, which she hastened to unf 

The result was a. circular a cape, of the 


faintest rose’ encircled with a gar- 
land of cite ombroidered lilies of the valley. 

Lady Mayne ‘at it with a pleased apprecia- 
tive gaze, holdinguit'away' to contemplate the effect, 
and ag bringing it nearer to examine the pearl-like 
stitches. 


While she wae*thims engagéd the visitor looked 
carelessly around ther. 


She had s@6Mso many luxuries grouped to- 
gether thing seemed to her pecu- 
liarly be: The mirrors, curtains and carpet 


appeared altiost téo™fine for use, but she most ad- 
mired the gem-like pictures on the walls, and the 
handsomely bound books littering the tables. 

. Ghe had too much refinement and cultivation to 
| betray surprise and sg aee at what she be- 
held. Jo one would imagine, judging from her 
at she had not beamainsal among kindred 


ces soon returned et mec invalid, 

B  -moe there. She felt an ctive love for 

thesweet-faced lady, whose was well known 
tol the praises of 

if'she would only like:me,” was her fervent 

»- “I know I’m poor, butI would love her 

ives ‘fer her as a daughter. Oh, if she would 


take-a fancy te me.” 
a Somethingrat the op encoun out of her eyes as 
















Lady Mayne g@ her admiring 
gaze. wre , a8 though she 
pad roosts ech ie begging the maiden 


oThie | is very pry Venttfel and I should like to be- 
come the purchaser. Hew much do you charge for 
it, my dear?” 

“T do not know,” stammered May, who longed to 
beg Lady Mayne to accept iit asa gift. “Is it not 
worth twenty shillings 2?” 

“Why, my dear, only a> pound for that beautiful 
thing!” exclaimed the invalidA$ It must have taken 
you weeks to execute it. It shouldbe five pounds 
at least.” 

“Oh, no, my lady. I have made these capes before 
for a shopkeeper at St. ig 8, and*never received 
more than a pond ‘each. It took me buta week, 
and I cannot accept more than I have asked.” 

Lady. Mayne-made an effort to combat this resolu- 
tion; telling her thet she ‘had been underpaid, and 
that the uke; a vat charged a great deal more, 
without dou ay remained fixed in her de- 
peers ry 

“Tt shall be-as you say, then,” said her ladyship, 
at last. “Will you have the kindness’to bring me 
my purse from ‘the tablé “yonder?” 

May complied with the request, bringing the parse 
to the baronet's' wife. It‘was not full, but its con- 
tents consisted entirely of bright, new sovereigns, 
and one of the brightest and newest of these Lady 
Mayne put into May’s hands: 

“Do not go yet, my dear,” shesaid as the maiden 

ped ‘ae coin ini her pocket, and manifested a 
disposition to depart. ‘I want to thank you for the 
daisies you sent to me,” and she lifted’ the nose- 
gay to her fave: “They remind ime of the time 
when I was as young as- you; and ag healthful as 
you seem to be. They have given me a great deal 
of pleasure.” 

Tam glad,” responded the maiden, with a bright, 
sweet smile. 

“T'wish I could see a: face’ like yours about m- 
avery -day,” said the invalid, witha wistfal look. 
“T have no daughters, my dear, but T have: often 
wished for one: Tam suré your mother must’ be 


A have’ no mother, nvy ie, 

“No mother; poor child! But yow liave a father?” 
May answered-in the negative. 

“ An orphan, and so young! I am sorry for’ you. 
But you must have friends?” oo ee 
“Yes, my lady, trtie and good friends)” detlared 
May, thinking of ‘Harold; whose ring was upon’ her 
finger; but soreened frem View by hér neat silk 
glove. 

“T should like to know more about you, pee, 
for you have interested me i But to-day I 
am: not well. My head “sadly.” And she 
lid hor head wearily against the soft cushions of her 
¢ 





ventured to intrude upon her solitud®.) 


“Perhaps E could help: it,” said May, sympathiz- 
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ingly. “If your ladyship would permit me to do 
something for it I am sure I could relieve the pain.” 

“Only one person can ever do that,” remarked 
her ladyship, with a faint smile, alluding to her hus 
band. 

The smile was succeeded by a look of intense pain, 
and the feverish flush rettrned to her cheeks; and 
her forehead contraeted involuntarily. 

May hesitated, uncertain what to do, but only for 
a moment, 

With a quiet determinetion she laid aside her 
muslin jaeket, took off her round hat, and removed 
her gloves, and with them:the ring, transferritig the 
latter to her pocket. 

Then she took up from’ a consolé-table a flask. of 
cut glass which was filled with the finest cologne 
water. With this she came to Lady Maynd’s side, 
end began smoothing her hair and bathing her head 
with the cologne, hér moveritents so easy that her 
ladyship was soothed by them. She passed her soft, 
cool hands over the foréhead, and the wrinkles’ of 
pain gavé way before her totch; she bathed the 
throbbing temples, and made soft, magnetic touehes 
upon the hot head, all the while preserving siletice. 

Her timidity was gone now in the presencé of the 
pain she hoped 'to assuage. No loving daughter could 
have been more gentle, and there was a subdued ten- 
derness in her manner that the invalid noticed and 
accepted without wondering at its cause. 

She was absorbed in her efforts, and was beginning 
to hope for success, whén the vines near the window 
were slightly parted by a cautious hand, and she 
looked up to encounter the adoring gazé of her lover. 
He regarded her for a moment as if she had been a 
saint worthy of canonization, and then he relinquished 
his hold on the vines and glided away, leaving his 
betrothed blushing and happy at her self-imposed 


iask. 

A little‘ farther bathing of the head, a few more 
passes upon the forehead, and then Lady Maytie 
looked up sriiilingly and said: 

“Theré; that will do, my dear. You must have 
magic in your touch, for my head-ache has vanished 
entirely. You'have'cured’ me!” 

May attepted her thanks quiétly, assuring her tliat 
it had given’ her pleastiré’to do as she’ had dorte. 

“T wish you could stay with me longer, my dear,” 
she said. “I should like nity husband and son to see 

you.” 
an My friends expect me,” stammered May: 

“Then I won't urge you to stay now, but you will 
come again, I hopé: I should like you to make me 
another cape like this,” said Lady Mayne; consider- 
ing that a good expedient to bring about a second 
visit from the lovely young girl. “ You will be sure 
to come in?” 

“ If your ladyship desires it I will come,” declared 
Harold’s betrothed, taking up her basket. 

“My dear,” said Lady Mayne, “ remember that you 
have gained a friend in me. Should you ever neéd 

rotection or comfort do not hesitate to come to me. 

wish I might keep you with me always.” 

May gave 4 gtateful, happy look at the edtnest 
invalid, and promised to remember her words. Then, 
eager to communicate her success to het lover, she 
took her departure, making her way from the house 
with the aid of Dolly, whom’ she found in the hall. 

“What a lovely young creature!” mused Lady 
Mayne, when she had vanished. “ So refined, so deli- 
cate, so well bred. I forgot to ask her name. I 
hope she’ will come again !” 

(7o be continued.) 
eel 


Warts Roots or Prants:—T he necessity of water 
to the growth and vitality of plants has caused, in 
exceptional cases, some very curious means for obtain- 
ing it to be afforded to plants. As long as the soil in 
which the plant is situated contains a sufficient supply 
of fluid its ordinary roots appear enough for every 
purpose ; but as soon as that proper supply is denied 
instinetive efforts, as it wére, are made to obtain it, if 
in the vicinity, roots being thrown out in the dirée- 
tion of the water. This curious fact has’ often been 
strikingly illustrated, and éxperiments may be made 
which establish it ina very ee Waly. cay 
curretice sporitancously is extremely frequent. Thus, as 
is well known, plants that are not at all aquatic send 
down inte'wells, &c.; roots which remain 
constantly in contatt with water, and often multiply to 
such a dégree as to be a cause of serious'inconvenience. 
Roots will extend themselves through a barren soil 
merely forthe purpose of arriving 
peculiar tendency of plants has been illustrated by « 
very simple but striking experiment. A glass funnel 
was placed ina glass jar; the neck of the funnel be- 
ing long enough-to reach nearly to the bottom of the 
jar. Soil having been put into the funnel, a young 
raspberry plant was transplanted into it ; after which, 
the soil was kept moist for some weeks, during which 
the raspberry put forth new leaves. It way observed, 


at moisture. This | 





however, that, in the meantime, four strong roots had 
descended through the neck of the funnel intothe jar, 
in which water had been ;placed, and soon spread 
rapidly through it. The plant. was after this-no longer 
watered, but the supply inthe jar was kept up. It 
still continued to grow ; the leaves were, however, of 
a pale, sickly colour. Though the soil in the funnel 
was without moisture the roots contained in it con- 
tinued also to grow, but to a far less extent than those 
in the water. The waterroots having been cut away, 
the plant was removed into garden soil, and placed in 
ordinary circumstances; after which it vigor- 
ously. The tendericy of plants to follow the ‘direction 
of light, and to find out and: réach mivisture, if at ail 
accessible, though at-a considerable distance, and in’ 
an inconvenient position, is amon their most *emark- 
able properties, and approximates in a striking degred 
to animal instincts. 


FROM YOUTH TO AGE. 

Mary DuNpan and her’ sister’ Cornelian were 
slowly walking home together from school. They 
were sisters, but I doubt whether a‘straager would 
hitive. ever guessed: at’ tlie relationship; so different 
were they. Mary, erdét, tal; striking’ léoking, with 
her datk hair aid eyes’ and brilliant complexion. 
Cornelia, delicate; slight and fair, rather sweet-look- 
itig’ than ‘pretty. 

“So good-byeté school,” said Mary. "To-morrow 
life begins in earnest.” 

She'threw her head back as she’ spoke, and: the: 
beautiful colour deepened in her face. She exulted 
in the thought of the “ battle of life” before’ her ; 
not that she éxactly wtiderstéod how’ or why it was 
to be a battle, only she had certain pet ambitiens and 
day-dreams, and a: géreral impression that if she 
succeeded ini wétking her own way forwurd there 
would be'a good deal-of treading on other people’s 
toes. 

Cornelia, on the cotitrary, did not*look forward at) 
all. She never éxpected to be great or distinguished. 
She was ambitious for Mary, but’ there’ her'ambition 


stopped. She was ni&ttirally indolent and quiet. |, 


She'only asked’ to be left alone with just the few 
people she caréd for and lier books. She'réad:a 
great deal, and she thought a great deal, although 
she -vety seldom thought out loud: In her way she 
wis quite as clever'as Mary, dthotgh- with not one- 
tenth of Mary’s sparkle. 

Mary was almost nineteen, Cornelia just a-year 
younger at the time my story opens; Everything 
about them conspired to make their livés pleasant 
and happy. Mr. Dunbar was rich and intelligent, 
and his house the most agreeable and charming a 
place as you can imagine. These’ girls had been 
petted and brought forward, and drawn out by their 
father’s friends, and had aequired thereby just that 
degree of self-confidénce and’ self-posséssion- which 
gave to them a charmitig naturalness and ease of 
manner. If Mary’s vanity nad been fostered thereby 
probably no one’ was an'y the wiser except’ Mary her- 
self. She believed in herself, in hér own capabilities 
and in her own future; and this belicf had n’ver been 
shattered. 

The sister's that évéening’ mais their fortnal début 
into the gay World. Mrs. Diitibar had promised 
them a party at the’ eritl’ of this their last teria at 
school, and she had determinéd that it should: be'as 
bright and pretty an affair as her taste could devise: 
It was in the month’ of Juke; the loveliest month in 
the year, and the’ flowef motith To wellekept 
grounds around the Dunbars’ house were’ hung with 
lanterns, the piazza in front of thé hous® was also 
gaily lighted, and the roots within, two!’ largé 
square rooms on each side’ of the’ Hall; were alte~ 
gether the most attractive of ball-rooms, with. long 
mirrors at eacly end wieathed With flowers, and hang- 
ing biiskets between the windows filléd with roses, 
and deep, greén-entwiiéd bowls in thé cortiers of the 
rooms crowded with lilies: 

Mary had dressed early and was dowistairs be- 
fore eitheY her mother or Cornelia had made an 
appetirance ; they hed given the last finishing: touches 
to the supper-room; at which Mary assisted not. 

She looked therotighly lovely as she walked up 
and down the handsome rooms waiting fdr her 
friends to arrivé! She wore a gauzy flowing white 
dréss, and a caticlia im’ her hair—she nevded neither 
dress nor ornethent to enhaneé her beauty~in+ | 
finitely handsomer certainty than Cornelia, who cime | 
down also, finally, in a dress’ exactly’ ik® “Mary’s, 
‘and with a duplicate camelia in her hair. The 
very camelia looked less imposing and) smooth and/ 
regal in her fairer hair. 





he company began to arrive. Dowagers' and’ 


middle-aged gentlemen, and showy young. ladies in 
tulle and tarletan, and bored-looking young men. 

Then the party was fairly started, and weall know 
what a party is'like. At this party Mary Dunbar 
was emphatieally the belle. She danced as well as 
she talked, and it was natural to her to be affable 
and’pleasant, Of all her partners that evening she 
enjoyed most being, with Chalmers Mayne. She ex- 
érted herself. to the utmost when she was with him; 
she smiled her sweetest smile, she studied to say 
just what sho fancied would please him best. To tell 
the truth, Chalmers Mayne was the eventof the even- 
ing to Mary. She had dressed herself that evening 
with especial refereuce to him; she wanted him to 
think her handsome, and bright and clever, 

And'so he did; only, somehow, after he had danced 
with Mary once, he found his way immediately to 
Cornelia’s side. He tried to make her dance with 
liimy and! tried all the harder, perhaps; when Oor- 
nelia‘told him that she did net intend to dance that 
evening. 

Still lie liked to have his own way ; he deliberately 
went to work to tease Uornelia into giving him just 
one dance, one “ Lanéers.” 

“ And after that,” he said, “I put’. myself. under 
your orders, and you may make me dance with all 
the wall-ilowers in the room.” 

Cornelia laughed, and insisted she would do no- 
thing. so impertinent, and then moved away to receive 
afresh arrival. At that instant Mary came up. on 
some young man’s arm. 

“Now, Mr. Mayne,” she said, in her gay way, 
“ you shall settle this point. I'll state it to you.” 

* No, Miss Dunbar,” said. her companion, ‘* { object 
'to that. Everything depends upon the statement of 
ithe’ case,and we really want an unprejudiced opinion. 
Now, Mr. Mayne, I'll put the case to you.” 

* Qool, I mast say,” laughed Mr. Mayne. ‘“ Miss 
‘Mary; do you concede the floor to the honourable 
gentieman ?” 

He was drawn into the stream of the mock dispute 
before'he knew it, and. just then the band struck up 
| gallop, and he said:: 

“ Will you try it, Miss Dunbar?” 

And Mary gave him her hand, and they were 
whirliig around the room together, eager and laugh- 
ing, the next instant, past quiet Cornelia, who looked 
after them, and, thought how lovely Mary was 
looking. 

Mr, Mayne was a representative man of his 
class; remarkably talented, energetic and ambitious. 
Great things were expected of him, and he expected 
great things of himself. Everyone said. of him : 

“Oh, Mr. Mayne is sure to make his mark in the 
world.” 

And he united with all this talent and character a 
peculiar grace of manner and a handsome, striking 
face. 

Maty Dunbar, with her enthusiastic, poetic 
temperament, had elected him her hero at once. He 
came to see tliém frequently. She talked to him 
mnore when he did) come tlian- Cornelia, and besides 
she was accustomed te flattery and adulation, and 
she took it for granted;that he liked her. She hada 
passion for genius and power. When she married— 
and @ Woman was, unquestionably, better off. married 
—she wanted to be the wife of such a man as 
Chalmers Mayne. She ‘could be of much use to 
him, She would help him to rise, she would spur 
him on, she would-be to him a fresh inspiration and 
ambition. She was:silly enough—for all hor. stately 
manner and :womenly beauty—to dream, far ahead 
into the future, foolish dreams of the day when her 
husband. would be a great man; and she would 
shine; net only in his reflected light, but in her own 
luminousness beside—the beantiful Mrs. Mayne, 
the! talented Mrs. Mayne. How well it sounded. 

Of course, Mr. Mayne was young yet, and poor too, 
and eould not think of marrying for a.good while to. 
come; but that mattered nothing. He was none the 
less’ Mary’s lero, and she none the less did her very 
best to please and fascinate him. 

He was pleased, but I doubt whether he was ever 
fascinated, even for an instant. I cannot pretend to 
account for it, but where saperior women bow down 
and worship stperier men, superior men. in their 
turn prefer something quieter, more subdued, more 
unassuming. Mr. Mayne suited Mary Dunbar; but 
Mary Dunbar attracted him no farther than: the 
surface; he infinitely preferred Cornelia, who wae 
not brilliant or striking—had no genius—but who 
was gentle and unconscious and thorough ; made-no- 
parade of her sympathies and her appreciations, but. 
was such an unfailing resource, sucha réstalwaye 
to him. 

As for Cornelia, she never dreathed of .guch « 
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thing ; she was thoroughly ocoupied from day to day 
with daily cares and duties. She loved her mother 
and her father and Mary, and she was happier when 
she was quiet. She disliked to be brought out of 
herself; she kept her talent to herself. She was per- 
fectly content that Mary should shine and be admired. 
Her unselfishness was inherent. There was no effort 
of virtue about it. The chisel-strokes of discipline 
with her would all go towards drawing her out of 
herself, just as with Mary the lesson of life would 
inevitably tend towards subduing and restraining 
her bounding self-reliance and gay courage. 

That evening was a complete happiness and ova- 
tion to Mary; you know it is a pleasure to feel 
young and strong and handsome—there is that exu- 
berant joy in the exultation of youth and beauty 
which belongs only to them. It was not at all 
strange either that by the time “low on the sand 
and loud on the stone the last wheel eehoed away,” 
Mary was too much carried away, and too tired be- 
sides, to linger inher mother’s dressing-room, as 
Cornelia did, and talk over the party. She said good- 
night hastily, and ran upstairs, and took off her 
pretty bal! attire, and went to bed—but not to sleep. 
She tossed and turned till daylight, planning and 
castle-building. 

The next afternoon brought Mr. Mayne. Some- 
how, how it happened Mary could not ia the least 
understand, he and Cornelia seemed to be constantly 
thrown together. She herself was not discouraged 
thereby from joining in the conversation, and she 
— herself that she made several very brilliant 

its. 

Mr. Mayne applauded, and thoughthow handsome 
she was—“ A duchess of a girl,” he said to himself. 
But he contrived to have a few minutes’ conversation 
with Cornelia before he left, and to ask her to take 
@ drive with him the next day; to which Cornelia 
‘Pladly agreed: She was only eighteen, and not 
proof against those bright blue eyes and that charming 
manner. 

That drive made Mary thoroughly wretched; the 
more so as it laid the foundation for an engagement 
of the same kind day after day. Of course her pride 
came to the rescue, and she would watch her sister 
drive off with Mr. Mayne with an unruffled face ; 
but she sighed and moaned to herself all the same, 
and only consoled herself by fanciful pictures of the 
happiness still in store for her. It would all beright 
yet. She believed in presentiments. She had apre- 
sentiment that Mr. Mayne was her fate. All this sounds 
unutterably silly, but then girls just as sensible as 
Mary Dunbar have been just as silly, and will be Iam 
afraid to the end of time. 

The engagement of Cornelia and Chalmers Mayne 
fell upon her like a thunderbolt. She was indignant, 
wretched, rebellious. That Cornelia, who in her 
heart she considered decidedly her inferior, should 
have carried off the palm; that Cornelia should have 

crossed her path, usurped her rights—it was hard 
to bear. Of course her feeling for Mr. Mayne was only 
a sentiment ; she had made out of him a mythical 
hero, almost without knowing him; but nevertheless 
she was bitterly disappointed and unhappy. It was 
her first disappointment, and she considered herself 
most hardly used, Still she concealed her feelings 
admirably. 

Mr. Mayne decided that she was unsympathetic, did 
not improve on acquaintance. “Your grand crea- 
tures,” he said to himself, “ who shine in ball-rooms 
don’t answer for every-day use.” He rejoiced 
greatly that Cornelia had no pretentions to beauty 
and wit. 

Mr. Mayne wished to be married immediately ; 
and as there was really no reason why they should 
not be, excepting the youth of both, the wedding 
took place in the autumn. Good fortune seemed to 
crowd upon the happy bridegroom. Only a month 
after his marriage, by the death of an uncle, he 
came into possession of a large fortune. Fortunately 
he was ambitious enough, and sufficiently in earnest 
in the work of life, not to be spoiled by prosperity. 
He gave himself up just as untiringly to his profes- 
sion, the law, as though he were still a poor young 
man struggling for his daily bread. 

He was one of that rare class who act in every 
relation of life from the very highest principle. He 
threw himself into every good cause. He devoted 
his talents and energies to the advancement of the 
right, because he believed it to be right. I am sure 
that his last thought was of his own personal aggran- 
dizement. Naturally he was successful. Every 
year increased his influence among his fellow men; 
he was felt to be a power, at an age when a man 
generally has scarcely attained to a knowledge of 
what he intends to do in life. 


And his wife grew with him year by year. 
That was the strong point in Cornelia’s character. 
She was always up to the mark. She rarely fell 
short of what was expected of her. She devoted 
herself just as sedulously to her husband’s broader 
interests now as she used to do to her mother’s and 
sister's at home. She was just as simple and unos- 
tentatious and unaffected as had been the simple 
Cornelia Dunbar. Worldly advantages did not hurt 


her. 

Meanwhile Mary Dunbar remained Mary Dunbar. 
She grew more beautiful with every year. She 
was to all outward appearances prosperous and 
successful. She was universally conceded to be the 
handsomest and the cleverest girl in her town. She 
won laurels in other places too. People always 
said of her, “Ah, yes, Mary Dunbar, whata splendid 
creature she is.” 

She carried a high heart and a smiling face, but I 
doubt whether at any time she would have told you 
that all her life was not all vanity and vexation of 
spirit. Other girls of her set married and settled 
around her in “the sweet, safe corner of the house- 
hold fire;” she never was tempted for an instant in 
that way. She had never made a hero of anyone 
since the days of Chalmers Mayne. One or two men 
had offered themselves to her since then—very in- 
teresting offers each of them, whom she would not 
have dreamed of accepting. They could not bribe 
her with either money or position, and as for love— 
was her heart dead, she wondered? How exciting 


it would be to have a grande passion, just for the fun 
of the thing. 


But finally Mary met her fate. She had gone to 
a party with her mother, and was engaged in a 
never-ending, weary succession of balls, when some- 
one introduced her to Mr. Travis. 

Mr. Travis was a very small man, with a very 
small voice, and disproportionate whiskers. His 
hair was red, and his whiskers were red, and his 
face was red; but his light eyes looked upon Mary 
with great admiration, and, somewhat to Mary’s 
amusement, it was plainly to be perceived that the 
little man had fallen in love with her at first sight. 
He made conversation for Mary in his small way, 
and did his best to be agreeable; and Mary let her- 
self down to him, and laughed at his little sallies, 
and succeeded in completely disguising the fact that 
she was bored. And when she left her sister said, 
with a half-smile: 

“Shall I congratulate you upon your conquest, 
Mary? I suppose you know that Mr. Travis is 
worth thousands ?” 

The announcement made an impression upon Mary. 
She was discontented and tired of her present life. 
Anything was better than inaction. Couldn’t she 
turn little Travis around her finger if she pleased ? 
Why shouldn’t she please? It would be avery 
good thing to be rich and independent. It had not 
been so comfortable at home lately. It was quite 
time that she had a house of her own. ° 

Consequently when Mr. Travis called upon her 
she smiled upon him and encouraged him from the 
very first. She fairly bewildered the little man. 
He seemed to see the very heavens open. If Mary 
wanted worship and devotion she certainly had it 
fsom her small admirer. There was nothing he 
would not do for her. He showered jewellery upon 
her, and finally, when they were engaged, he con- 
summated and made good that event with a diamond 
ring so superb that even Mary, with all her assump- 
tion of calm indifference, was dazzled thereby. 

He had a superb house in London, and to London 
they went to live almost immediately, and there 
Mary found herself surrounded by every luxury and 
extravagance that the heart could seemingly desire, 
Only, somehow, her heart really desired more of these 

She grew accustomed to the elegant dresses 
and the handsome carriages and horses, and the per- 
petual ease. Above all she grew unutterably weary 
of the sameness of her life, It was the same thing, 
day by day. 

The men he invited accepted his invitations to 
dinner and were thoroughly polite to Mary, though 
with a sort of surprised politeness, and found out 
who she was, and in the end persuaded their wives 
to call. 

After all money goes a great way, Mrs. Travis 
was evidently a lady, these people agreed, and pro- 
bably would keep that low little fellow, Travis, in 
order. Poor Mary had no idea how very much be- 
low par Travis was held in the estimation of all his 
associates. They sated him, one and all, with 
that sort of contemp: wauien is more easily felt than 
described. 





And, to tell the truth, he simply deserved this 


contempt. He hed grovelled, and lied, and almost 
stolen for the sake of his money-bags. Men used 
to say to him that they wouldn’t trast him as far as 
the corner. 

Of course, according to the maxims of worldly 
wisdom, these same men continued his acquaintance, 
and ate his venison, and drank his wine when 
occasion offered, with as great a relish as though he 
had been a peer. 

Travis was thoroughly cunning, he knew how to 
play his cards well, and he was sincerely and de- 
votedly in love with his wife. He vaguely realized 
that he had been a very fortunate man in winning 
her; and he also as vaguely proposed to make him- 
self, in a degree, worthier of the possession of such a 
treasure. 

His moral perceptions were not very acute, and 
his conscience was scarcely seared by the remem- 
brance of his bygone petty villanies ; but he intended 
now to be a gentleman. He would hold up his head 
with the best of them. Mary should never be 
ashamed of him. 

But, unfortunately, his good intentions could not 
control the past. There was probably not a singlo 
act of his mercantile career which could have passed 
muster unassailed ; but there was one act, especially, 
when he had gone rather farther than usual, which 
had been hushed up at the time, but which had never 
been forgotten. 

Forgery is an ugly word, but it was precisely of 
forgery that people had spoken in connection with 
Mr. Travis. The matter might possibly have 
blown over had not a good deal of money been in- 
volved ; but, as it was, only six months after his 

, Mr. Travis found himself threatened with 
proceedings on the serious charge I have mentioned. 

He did net scruple to bribe his opponent; he knelt 
down and licked the dust at the feet of the man who 
threatened him with the law. He was willing to 
make any sacrifice to keep the thing from Mary ; and 
when at last he was forced to understand that the 
matter could not be adjusted he employed as his 
lawyer a man noted for his sharpness and unscrupu- 
lousness, and told him that he could ask his own 
price if he succeeded in getting him off. 

Mrs. Travis read the first intimation of all this 
in the morning papers. Her husband had just left 
her, and had not taken time to look over the papers 
first himself. Her blood seemed to freeze in her 
veins. I believe she would rather he had been 
accused of murder. 

The wretched woman prayed that she might die, 
in the first shock of her shame. She, who had 
always held her head so high. She, who so gloried 
in honesty and virtue! She, whose aspirations were 
so lofty, whose ideals were so sublime. That she 
should be the wife of a forger! She did not think 
of him at all at first; she was so accustomed to be 
selfish, to think of herself first of all, that her grief 
and mortification were all for herself alone. 

And it never occurred to her to espouse poor 
Travis’s cause. She believed it all. She shuddered 
when she thought of him—she loathed and hated 
him. Her whole nature rebelled against such de- 

tion. 

Then camethe reaction. In spite of her pride, 
her selfishness, her vanity, there was a higher chord 
to her nature. Pacing up and down the gorgeous 
drawing-room, with its curtains, and mirrors, and 
pictures, and statues, she began to pray. Words she 
had almost forgotten came to her lips—humble words 
of contrition and acknowledgment of transgression. 
She had promised to take him “for better, for worse.” 
She could not be false to her trust. Her honour was 
at stake. No, she belonged to him. She would be 
faithful to him. 

So when Travis came home that evening she was 

prepared to meet him. She followed him into the 
library, and managed to tell him what she had read 
in the paper, and tried not to be too completely dis- 
gusted with him when he eagerly endeavoured, to 
make the best of it, and to explain the matter to her 
as much to his own advantage as he knew how to 
do. He revealed himself to her in his very worst 
character, mean, dishonourable, unprincipled ; and in 
his eagerness his very acies of hb. struck 
his wife more unpleasantly than they had ever done 
before. 

She sat and listened to him, biting her lips and 
holding her hands tightly clasped; but he was not 
observant enough to notice her discomposure. 
He always thought of her, besides, as cold and re- 
served; he did not look for any warm outburst of 


sympathy. 
He was only too thankful, too much relieved that 








his wife did not scorn him and spurn him, as he had 
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more than half expected she would do. She made 
up her own mind fully as to his guilt, although he 
really made her a very specious tale ; horrible to say, 
she was thoroughly convinced of his guilt. 

She was a merely worldly woman ; the point most 
plainly set before her mind was, how to get him off; 
it seemed to her that she should best be serving him 
in furthering that end. She discussed the matter in 
all its bearings, and really helped the wretched man 
she had married by her clear-sighted suggestions and 
advice. 

It seemed that he had made up his mind as to the 
lawyer he would employ. Mary’s face involuntarily 
flushed up when he told her the name. 

It was a great matter of impertance with Mary to 
carry @ high head through it all. No one should 
know how she suffered—no one should pity her. She 
would brave out everything to the bitter end, even 
if that should be the tomb. 

The Maynes heard of all this through the daily 
papers. Mr, Mayne shared to an almost equal ex- 
tent his wife’s intense grief and horror—and that is 
saying a good deal. Cornelia always thought of Mr. 
Travis as Mary’s husband, and in that way endowed 
him with a character very different from the one he 
really possessed. 

She took it for granted that “‘ Mary’s husband ” 
must be honourable and upright and just. She had 
indignantly espoused the cause of the little man when 
he had been criticized and kind friends had wondered 
that Mary could take up with amyone so insignifi- 
tant. 

Now she firmly believed this report was a vile 
slander, and that Mr. Travis would clear himself ; but, 
in the meanwhile, how dreadful for dearest Mary! 
She must go to her sister—certainly if anyone could 
aid Mr. Travis Chalmers could; and, consequently, 
she and Chalmers lost no time in going to ‘London. 

Mary had not written home, although she knew 
that that must be done, as well as other equally 
trying things —she was, however, just facing that 
task when the servant came upto say that a lady 
and gentleman were wanting to see her—Mr. and 
Mrs. Mayne. ° 

For an instant Mary determined that she would 
not see them, then she recollected herself, and said, 
“Very well, I will be down immediately. Shehad 
not the faintest notion ¢f the sympathy and love her 
brother and sister felt for her! No, it was only their 
prosperity mocking her adversity. 

She rearranged her hair before the glass, and 
fastened in an elegant brooch, before she went down. 
They should not find her sitting in sack-cloth and 
ashes ; of that she was determined. She smiled at 
herself in the mirror, finally, and with that smile on 
her faee met Cornelia and Mr. Mayne; notrepulsing 
Cornelia’s clinging kisses and embraces, but not 
clinging to her in return, and then gently releasing 
her, although she still kept hold of her hand, whilst 
she turned to Chalmers. 

She was superbly handsome in her sweeping 
black silk dress; smiling, placid, composed. “ Will 
nothing move her ever?” Chalmers . thought. 
“I don’t believe an earthquake could shake Mary 
Dunbar out of herself.” And somehow his sympathy 
was chilled.) Why waste it ? 

“Tt was so good of you to come,” said Mary. “I 
was just writing. I suppose you saw that horrid 
statement. Of course it was exaggerated ; newspaper 
accounts always are ; and I think they all deserve 
to be suppressed. ‘Will you come upstairs?” 

“ As of old,” he said, laughing, as they followed 
her into the hall and up the broad spiral staircase. 

At the open door of their room she left them. 

“Please make yourselves at home,” she. said, 
ae Mr. Travis,” and she ran down to meet 


After that she contrived not to see them alone, if 
she could possibly help it. She did her best to 
make the best of Mr: Travis; covered up his de- 
ficiencies, and put her own words into his mouth, 
and talked for him as much as she could. She con- 
a that the forgery should be unreservedly dis- 
cusse { 

The Maynes would soon know, with the whole 
world, just how the thing stood. It would all tell 
in her husband’s favour not to shun or shirk the 
subject now. 

At the outset Mayne offered his services. 

“You won't refuse to let me espouse my sister’s 
cause?” he said. “I havea conviction that I can 
do more for you than anyone else,” 

But Mr. Travis of course declined this offer, as he 
had good cause todo. He told Mr. Mayne, in his 
deprecating, furtive way, that he had already put 
his affairs into the hands of Dodge Brothers. 





“T believe they stand well,” he said. ‘I don’t 
know the men myself, but my friends advised me to 
go to them.” 

Mr. Mayne kept his own counsel; his worst fears 
were beginning to be realized ; he was only too well ac- 
quainted with the reputation of the firm who had 
undertaken Mr. Travis’s case. 

i. Before they left London he contrived to see Mary 
one. 

‘Now, remember, Mary,” he said, “ in any emer- 
gency—and there is no knowing what may happen— 
you always may depend upon me. I am always 
ready to serve you. I am just as heartily your bro- 
ther as though we were bound by ties of blood. We 
do not wish to intrude—but Cornelia, or I, or both, 
are always ready to serve you. Of course we will 
be here when the trial comes off.” 

Mary’s impulse was to say: 

“Oh, no, pray do not come,” but upon second 
thought it seemed to her that their being with her 
might be a telling card—weuld go to increase 
the weight of Mr. Travis’s respectability. “Thank 
you,” she said. “ Youare very good. It will be a 
comfort. Only willit be pleasant to Cornelia? I 
intend to be in court myself.” 

“T am sure it will be,” Mayne said, gencrously. 
“We will both be there with you—and in the mean- 
time hope for the best. Good-bye, sister Mary,” and 
he stooped over and kissed her. 

Cornelia came in just then and Mary turned to her 
and took her hand. 

“T don’t pretend to be very much overcome,” she 
said. “I have too great confidence that Mr. Travis 
will succeed in exonerating himself from these atro- 
cious charges for that—but I have fully appreciated 
your coming, and hope your next visit to me will be 
under pleasanter circumstances.” 

So her farewell speech was as composed as her 
welcome had been. She succeeded admirably in 
masking her misery and despair. Cornelia went 
away reassured and comforted about her sister— 
Chalmers more than ever convinced that Mary was 
capable of no very deep feeling. 

The trial came off. The case created a great deal 
of excitement, and was the theme of the day. It was 
discussed in every quarter in all its bearings ; and, 
to tell the truth, Mr. Travis received sympathy 
nowhere. 

“It’s as clear as day,” people said, with a sneer. 
“What a pity it is he can’t be made to give an ac- 
count of all his thousands in the same way.” 

Travis was a marked man ; accustomed as he had 
always been to contempt and insolence, the aggrava- 


tion of the slights and instlts he was forced to bear | tion. 


wounded even his self-respect. He seemed powerless 
to rise above the burden of his misfortunes. Mary 
was obliged to stem the tide for both. She went 
about, and drove in the Park, and went to the opera 
as of old—with the same composed, placid face. 
She made a ce#tain impression, moreover, in doing 
so. Could she be the wife of a felon—that elogant, 
dignified woman? 

Mr. and Mrs. Mayne came to London the day be- 
fore the trial began. On the morning of that day 
Mary and her sister and Mr. Mayne went into court 
early and took their places, conspicuous places too, 
and where they were plainly visible throughout the 
next three days. It was loudly asserted around her 
that Travis was flinging his money right and left in 
order to clear himself. 

“ He is certain to get off,” Mary heard one man say, 
“ by fair means or foul.” 

Mr. Mayne held his peace. He commented not, neither 
did he again proffer his advice or his counsel to Mr. 
Travis. He sat sternly by through first one crogs- 
examination and then another, with folded arms 
and contracted brows. It was a marvel to him 
how. Mary could bear it. Ofcourse she must know. 
It could not be possible that she was really ignorant 
of the facts of the case. Certainly there was no 
scorn or reprobation in the smile with which she al- 
ways welcomed Mr. Travis atthe close of each day’s 

ings, and accepted his arm, and swept out 
grandly with him to the carriage. 

Travis was acquitted amid the suppressed jeors 
and sneers of the public. It would be hard to affirm 
how he succeeded in getting off, but sueceed he did. 
He carried the day, and walked off triumphant, and 
Mary presided at the head of her table that day with 
as unmoved a face as though she had been acting no 
part, and had really been thoroughly confident of 
this termination to her husband’s difficulties all 
along. 

She was in the midst now of that very battle of 
life of which sho used to dream when a girl. She 
had no intention of giving up the field at the very 





first encounter. She should fight it out now and 
prove herself superior to circumstances, and force 
herself to be successful, and courted, and admired. 
Certainly the fates were against her, but she would 
ignore the fates yet. 

She determined to throw open her house and get 
up a name for samptuous entertainments, and make 
herself remarkable for her costly dressing and her 
beauty. She would cultivate herself meanwhile, and 
shine and excel in other ways. 

She commended herself for her courage and her 
determination ; although to you, who are soberly 
reading her story, what she wanted to do sounds 
worldly and shallow enough. All the energy and 
strength of her nature to be expended in the grass 
that withereth and the flower that fadeth! 

She had established a great influence over her 
husband. He was willing to give her anything she 
might ask for. He delighted in her magnificence 
and style and grandeur. He was lavish with his 
money. Mrs. Travis had at her command all his 
thousands. 

And just as she was on the threshold of her new 
life, just as she was about to strike the first blow 
for the accomplishment of the pride of life, news 
came in one day that her husband’s last mercantile 
enterprize had miscarried. He had failed to the 
extent of very nearly his own fortune. He did not 
attempt to gloss over matters with Mary. He told 
her that the beard was swept clear off; that they 
had barely enough left to pay for their daily bread. 

Everything—house, furniture, carriages, Mary’s 
jewels—all were swallowed up by the hungry 
creditors. In a month’s time Mary found herself 
living in a common, out-of-the-way house, in a back 
street, reduced really to straits by poverty. Was it 
a wonder that her heart was sere within her? Dis- 
appointed in everything; baulked of her hopes; 
disgraced in her own eyes; the wife of a man she 
despised, as did all the rest of the world. 

The mere instinct of her proud humanity had kept 
her ap in her previous reverses; that same instinct 
supported hernow. Her aspirations were all heaven- 
ward, even though she was not aware of it herself. 
She shot at a mark, so to speak, and the arrow shot 
past her into the clear blue sky. So now, although 
the only distinct feeling at her heart was a simple 
desire and resolution not to give up, and to make the 
best of circumstances, and to try to keep up the last 
remnant of respectability, in dojng this she struck a 
note that went on deepening and gaining in sweet- 
ness. Only strike the right note, touch the right chord, 
and you are led on quite beyond your own voli- 

She led for years the most prosaic, the most com- 
mon-place life—a life soured by constant contact with 
a companion so thoroughly uncongenial to her as Mr. 
Travis could not fail to be. But her self-control was 
wonderful, her courage indomitable, and as the years 
passed by she had her children to take refuge in ; and 
on them was expended all a mother’s utterly unselfish 
and unfailing devotion. 

She lived a patient, plodding, unsuccessful and un- 
eventful life. But that was the life for her. That 
was exactly the furnace in which alone her dross was 
to beconsumed.and her gold to be tried. To be sure, 
she was, as far as-worldly appearances went, a crushed, 
brédken woman. But in the sight of heaven, we be- 
lieve, such lowliness and broken-heartedness is of 
great price. She was better off in her coarse, dark 
clothes than she had been in her brilliant, inexpe- 
rienced youth, flushed with hopes of conquest. We 
none of us doubt it. Are not poverty and riches, pros- 
perity and adversity, success and failure, means not 
ends—tools given us to use with which to build our 
staircase heavenward ? In themselves they all pass 
away. 

Meantime Mrs. Mayne had lived a very different 
life; although who can say how greatly it differed 
from Mary’s as far as its peculiar temptations were 
concerned? It was just the sort of life calculated to 
bring a morbid, self-distrustful nature out of itself— 
bright with just that quality of moral sunshine which 
throws out reserve and timidity, and enables a 
character naturally retiring to make its light to shine 
before men. As her children grew up around her, 
and her husband’s sphere of usefulness enlarged 
and widened, Mrs. Mayne grew to be in every re- 
spect fitted to the position she was called upon to oc- 


cupy. 

Bho was unspoiled by a world in which she was, 
after all, never thoroughly at home. Sho was un- 
dazzled by the glitter which sho was clear-sighted 
enough to distinguish from gold unalloyed. She was 
uncontaminated. by fashion and vanity, because 
fashion and vanity to her were emptiness, and nothing 
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élse. She was always 2 witness to this through-|| seemed very prowd of his gun, and spoke as-though| time. But now nothing but this room seems ty 
out her life. Then she lived for others naturally | Prussia should be forced to succumb to France if it | belong tome. ‘The-servants don’t mind my order,” 


and spontaneously ; that was the grand element of her 
éharacter, and no hard lesson tobe wearily conned 
through years of bitter discipline. M.L. R. 





AN INTELLIGENT PONY. 


A Yew days ago my attention was attracted’ by 
seeing, in a street close to this, a pretty little horse 


in a milk-cart, trotting across the road and drawi 
up at a particular door. 


the door was opened than the harse.sct off again, 

and drew up, as. before, at a house somewhat farther 

on, which was promptly opened so soon as the ser- 
yauts below heard the sound of, the wheels and the 
stoppage of the gart at the accustomed hour. 

spoke to the driver, and asked, whether the 
horse kpew every house in ;his walk He told. me 
yes—that he was familiar with them all. If a new 
customer was added the horse sgomincluded him in 
his calls; and if one left or discontinued his orders 
he in a’ very short time ascertained the fact, and 
passed: his door unnoticed. The arrangement be- 
tween the driver and the horse is sigually conducive 
to the economy of time; forinstead of the two trudging 
together from house to house, knocking at each, and 
waiting till the door is opened and the milk delivered, 
the intelligent action of the horse carries him over 
the intervening distances, while the man is settling 
his affairs with the customers. 

Finding that the man.and the cart are in the ser- 

vice of the dairyman who.supplies.my family, Mr. 
Wield, of No. 47, Warwick Street, I took the liberty 
to cali on him, and inquired the story’ of this inte- 
resting little animal. He told me that he had had 
him for about five years; that he bought him cheap, 
because he then bore the character of being vicious 
and a jibber ; and he. very soon discovered that the 
character he bore he most richly deserved, for rather 
than draw the milk-cart on four legs, his impulse was 
to upset, it by standing erect upon two. It occurred to 
Mr. Field that such eccentricities must have been 
the result of bad treatment ; and‘ having legs reliance 
on the whip than on the indhtinad of kindness, he 
tried the latter, and most successfully. He began by 
coaxing the horse out of his sulks, by offering him a 
shice of bread, and sometimes a lump of sugar. The 
creature soon showed his appreciation and gratitude 
for both, but manifested a marked preference for a 
chestaut now and then; and thus a complete revolu- 
tion was speedily produced in his disposition and 
conduct. So far from resenting and revolting against 
employment in the cart, he began to exhibit not only 
a perfect appreciation of the, purposes for which the 
cast was wanted, but a spontaneous desire to contri- 
bute his. unsolicited share in the service. 

The plan of moving ahead im adyance of the 
driver was entirely its own conception, it wag. never 
taught or directed to do so, but in time ag its per- 
formance of its daily duties attracted the attention 
of the neighbourhood, the notice the horse received, 
and the attention bestowed. on it from door to door, 
were so thoroughly relished as to stimulate its ex- 
ertions to the utmost. AJl that the driyer has to do 
is to say over his shoulder, “Go on, Jerry!” and 
away he trots with the cart to the next house. But 
the driver told me I had not seen half the per- 
formance of Jerry, for he not only went of his own 
accord from house to house, but where he could reach 
the door he contrived to knock at it and to call up 
the inmates to attend to him! Im order to witness 
this latter exploit I: went the following day at the 
stated hour fer the delivery of milk, and I saw the 
wise little horse trot up alone to a door in Cobourg 
Row, Pimlico; I saw him cautiously approach the 
kerb-stone, taking it ip front, so that the wheel of 
the cart might not get upon the raised footpath ; 
and then, with his nose he raised, the knocker and 
let it fall twice, and waited till the door was opened, 
when he was rewarded by a slice of bread and a pat 
on his glossy neck whilst he was eating it. 

‘What L have here described may. be witnessed by 
your readers every day in the week, and I am sure 
ifany gentleman wishes to see Jerry in the intel- 
ligent pérformance of his duties, Mr, Field will be 
most ready to inform him of the Leur at which the 
little fellow takes his cart and makes his daily 
rounds. J. EMErson TENNENT. 








Tue War Fss.ine in France.—The sentry. on 
guard at the Tuileries gardens. was surrounded gue 
day recently by troops of mursery-maids and old 
women of both sexes, to whom he was explaining 
the new Chassepot gun, which has been served 
out. to the troops. It is a light, well-constructed 
breech-loader, with but a small bore, as there are. 20 


Presently he was followed 
by the man in charge, who had‘no sooner placed 
himself in communication with the persomby whom 


depended on him. The. fate of the Prussian mon- 
arch y does not hang exactly upon this soldier’s an- 
tipathies, but they were worth listening to, as he but 
eehoed the sentiments of the barrack-room, where 
every man is crying out for war. 


penny,set ina ring. It consisted of 120 separate parts, 
the whole of which weighed together less than six 


make tools himself before he could make 
the wateh. The king was so delighted with the work 
that he,sent Arnold 500 guineas. When the Czar of 
Rugsia.heard, of this he offered Arnold 1,000 guineas 
to make a similar one for him; but this the artist re- 
fused, determined that his own sovereign’s watch 
should be unique. 
Tnisa Bisnors’ Wealtu.—The following figures 
represent the amount of assets left by each of twenty 
Irish bishops who died since 1822, but this sum does 
not inelude,any real property the deceased may have 
purchased, nor any settlements he may have made 
on members of his family, nor any stock he may have 
transferred to avoid legacy duty, or possibly to 
avoid the fame of having died too rich for the bishop 
of @ poor church: Broderick, Cashel, 80,000/.; 
Tren Tuam, 73,846/.; Alexander, Meath, 
73,000/.; J. G. Beresford, Armagh, 70,0002; Tot- 
tenham Loftus, Clogher,:60,0002.; Lawrence, Cashel, 
55,0002; Bisset, Raphoe, 46,000/.;\Magee, Dublin, 
46,0002; Griffin, Limerick, 45,000/.; Whately, Dub- 
lin, 40,000/.; Leslie, Kilmore, 40,000/.; Butson, 
Killaloe, 40,0007. ; Beresford, Kilmore, 36,000/. ; Knax, 
Derry, 27,6921.; Plunket, Tuam, 26,831/.; Stewart, 
Armagh, 25,0001. ; Singer, Meath, 25,0001. ; O’Beirne, 
Meath, 20,0007; Kyle, Cork, .20,000.; Stopford, 
Meath, 14,0004. 
—————_—__——_ 


VIRGINIA, 
—_———e-—_——- 
CHAPTER XXV. 


Iw the morning Oora Landér went to Mrs. Lander’s 
reem, which that lady seldom left now, and told her 
abruptly of her intended trip to London. 

“I am weary of thisgreat gloomy place,” she said ; 
“the presence of your insane daughter oppresses. me ; 
T wiah to be alone.” 

“ Oh! if I could be,alone!” said the poor woman, 
smoothing the c of her sleeve with a nervous 
hand. “If could ever be alone!” 

“ Why, if this room, with its stifling perfumes and 
endless. clouds of lace, isn’t being alone, I should 
like to know what is,” said the girl, with careless 
disdain. “I shonld die shut up so; but everyene to 
her taste.” 

“TI had no fancy for being shut up, Cora, till you 
came with that cruel temptation. Now it seems 
every minute as if that poor girl would break in and 
reproach me. I never hear a step onthe stairs that 
it does not bring the heart into my mouth, or see her 
shadow in the garden that it does not make me long 
to throw myself out of the window. But what are 
yeu goimg to Lendon for 2” 

“I must find another lawyer, and be near him for 
consultation. Stone is not more thap half in our 
interest; I see that plainly enough, and if, this 

} ‘ exreature should go to law with us-———” 
“Qh; heaven forbid!” moaned the widow. “If 
they take me into court I shall die!” 

“ Nonsense, early don’t. talk in that way; it 
makes me angry. ou were a woman of resolution 
and daa once—what has become of your coy- 

e. 


It left me when she entered this house, I 
shall neyer be myself again.” 

“Gome, come, this.is puerile, and I am weary of it. 
Say, will you go with me to consult a new lawyer? 
We can stay in the town house when we desire it, 
and they can come to us.” 

“What, the lawyers? No, no, I will not see any 
of them again, if I can help it. Better stay here. 
@ thousand times, even with her and that little 
hunchback prowling about. I would like to go 
from here, but not among, the lawyers.” 

This was said in a pleading, piteous tone, which 
almost made Cora smile, for she had no wish to take 
the widow with her, and only proposed it in the cun- 
ning which marked all her actions. 

& Well, aunt, if my goa you so Sa not Bye 
our going, thongh it is important. ub you mus 
os tae a ae By I should fail to come back for 

some days.” 

“Tf you could only take them with you,” she said, 
brightening perceptibly. “It was so pleasant before 
they came. The mourning did not seem so very 
bad: what with buying dresses and planning 


Groner Iil.’s Watcu.— Arnold presented to 
George III. an exquisite watch of the size of asilver 


pennyweights, and so intricate were the works that 
yee te had to 


“There cannot be two mistresses in a houge 
aunt.” : 2 

“There itis again, ‘ Aunt! aunt!’ Fm not you 
aunt, and I won't be.called so when we are alone, 
understand that; and I tell you another thing, Com 
Lander; the time will come when I shail tell the 
whole world of it, if yon don’t treat me more as, 
daughter should. After I have made so many sacri- 
fices too, giving up everything.” 

'“ Mother!” said Cora, in a low, threatening voice, 
that made the poor woman shrink back in her chair. 
“If you ever threaten this,again I will put you into 
an. asylum. It will be the only way of saving you 


from prison,” 
Cora Lander, how dare you use that 


“Prison! 
word to me ?” 

The widow started up from her-chair with all her 
old haughty grace, and stood tall and erect before 
her child, stung into active resentment. 

“TIT do not use it unkindly, mother, but as a neces- 
sary warning. You cannot turn back or unsay that 
which makes me heiress of this property. To 
admit your.part in this would inevitably lead to a 
prison, and to prevent that I solemnly assure you | 
would find means of putting you in someasylum.” 

“ Yes, that is where yon wanted to put her, but | 
would not permit it—we have used her wrongly 
spmngh. I sometimes lie awake all night thinking 
of ity” 

“ But you did not lie awake when you held pos- 
session under that will,” said the daughter, with de- 
liberate crnelty. 

“No; why shouldI? No one was wrenged then. 
Those distant relatives never expecied a.shilling of 
his money. Basides, he intended it to be 4 fs 
certain he did. Then I was my own mistress, and 
should haye sent those fourth cousins money from 
time to tinie, when I haven’t a penny now, only what 
you choose to give me.” 

But you shall have plenty as soon as things are 
settled, Do be patient and a little reasonable. 
Now tell me about the house—is it furnished and in 
order.?” 

» “ Yes, I suppose so.” 

“ Arve there any servants in charge ?” 

* Yes, one; @ woman I placed in charge of the 


ouse. 
“Still,” said Cora, with sudden caution, “ I had 
better go toan hotel. That house would beso lonely 
without you, and I shall probably want to stay in 
town sometimes for days ther, and the, house will 
be out of order, I’m sure.of it. You are certain that 
it would be unpleasant to go with me?” 
“T should like the change, Cora, but. those lawyers 
would be my death in a week.” 
“ Well then I will try and do without you ; take 
nave of yourself. Now kiss me, mother, and good- 
ye.” 
Mrs. Lander received Cora’s embrace, but she 
returned it with little warmth ; the harsh words she 
had used still rankled in the mother’s heart; and, as 
usual, mutual crime was fast corroding natural love 
both in the parent and the child. 
As Cora was going out Eunice Hurd came into 
the room, carrying a china plate with some fruit on 
it, She passad-by Cora with a toss of the head indi- 
cative of unmitigated hogtility, and went up to her 
mistress, with something like tenderness in her 
manner. 


“ Here now, poor soul, do try and eat. one. of these 
peaches ; they're mellow as sunshine can make ’em. 
‘Then hexe’s.@ bunch of grapes with the wine just 
ready to burst the skins, just picked from the vines, 
and a pear that'll melt in your mouth; let me cut 
one in two.” 
“Thank you, Eunice, but I do not care for them 
now ; perhaps Miss Lander would take one.” 
Eunice made no answer to this suggestion except 
to turn her back upon the young lady. 
“ Tt aim’t of no sorb ef use,” she said, almost with 
tearsin her.sharp eyes. “ You don’t eat enough to 
keep body and soul together, but you shall or I'll 
know the reason why. You're pining to death—eat 
pene oor this morning, and didn’t 
pick that. Nothing but strong coffee, morning, 
noon, or night; and nothing can be worse for you. 
Shakes your, nerves all to pieces. Come now, de 
take one of the peaches; it’s ripe enough to melt in 
your mouth.” 
Mrs. Lander reached forth her hand languidly and 
took the peach Eunice held temptingly towards her. 
“ There, that seems something like,” eried Eunice, 
in triumph, as the widow began to eat the fruit with 
forced relish. “If they'd leave you to me I'd. bring 
you round quickly, but where weeds are rank flowers 
won't grow.” 
Bunice gave a vicious look over her shoulder at 
Cora as she spoke, which terrified Mrs. Lander and 
brought that angry gleam into the young lady’s eyes. 














































































of {ts bullets to the French pound. ‘The soidier 


bugle trimmings one found enough to occupy the 
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“ Aunt,” she said, with haughty emphasis, “I am 
very reluctant to interfere in any way with the ser- 
yants you choose to keep about you; but this person 
I really must dismiss. Her ill-breeding and studied 
rudeness are unpardonable.” 

Mrs. Lander started half up from her chair, agi- 
tated and frightened, as nervous persons will be at 
any sudden proposition. 

“ Oh, Cora—Mias Lander, dou*t—don’t, I beg of you, 
attack Eunice. Hie is stramgé—she is odd—but she 
is my—my-—— ; 

“ bm rs old faithful servant and friend, Miss Cora 
Virginia Lander,” said Bunice, snatehing some word 
from her mistress before-it and turn- 
ing boldly upon the young lady, “andl take more 

sseond aaway from 


ser this covert 

Wharatter, “ you 

; ed the widow, with 

he has lived here ever since 

you Wereia) . Lander always %vas kind 
to her.” 


“For my father's ike I would do anything but 


keep an insolent. in my ee 
“ Fatheriee forth Euwniige, between a 
‘léft Cora pabe as death, and 


must leave ‘ 
“Cora! Cora: 
passionate: 


ee afew days; when I 

pect that my aunt will have 

this roof you cannot:stay!” 

have said this -if her own 

life depended on’ Gilence. Yet itweyas done with 

a secret trembling of tite i : : 

appeared in her voice. Eunice, who had'a.sharp ear, 

understood it, and, uttering a contemptuous “ Oh now, 

don’t,” raised Mrs. Lander up with both her power- 
ful arms and helped her into bed. 

“ There, now lie down, that’s a good soul, and don’t 
fret ; so long as, Bunice Hurd is under the same roof 
with you a Bere shall tread on you, niece or child, I 
don’t care which. I'd liké to see ‘em try it. “Has 
she gone out? ‘Yes, and joy go’with her. Shut the 
door? Of course I will. Now we. are alone—I have 
turned the key. Don’t take on-—don’t cry so, now 
den’t. I’m as crobked as a sussafras:ropt with you some- 
times, I know; but, merey on us, T love you all the 
time, and would lay down my life for'you. What 
was yousaying? Wal, if you are set on it, I'd try 
and mollify the stuck-up critter, but it goes agin the 
grain, Still I'd dor sity eati ia ‘arta ‘or you, ard 
allays would, you know that.” 

By this time Eunice had -her -w: 
gathered up in her arms, arid ‘was rocki 
and shoulders to and fro on the bed. 

“Couldn't you taste some of the grapes now? 
that’s a dear soul.” 

“Eunice,” said Mrs. Lander, when the roughly 
kind woman had laid her back on the “pillow. 
“Promise me one thing.” 

“ Of course I will. itis it?” 

“No matter what anyone says to us, do not leave 
me,” 

“Leave you, Mrs. Lander! “They shall tear me 
limb from limb first! As‘for that girl, she’s brought 
a curse and a mildew into this house ; buf heaven is 
kind, and she will stiffer for it.” ‘ 

“Oh, no—no, Eanieé! Do not-say that! It kills 
me to hear you say that!” 

“ Well then I won't say it. Only ‘remember ‘this, 
while I live neither she nor ‘anyone else shall -in- 
jure you. There she goes towards the station, ind 
there go the men with hef trinks. OaeWwould think 
she was going to btaya year; 1 wish to gracious 
she was!” 

“Does she lookback? Is her face sad? Iwas 
very ill, you know, when she left the room.” 

“Sad? No. Now she’s stopping to get her-hands 
full of them ever-blooming roses that you think 80 
much of. ‘Wal, never mind, ‘more will bloom out 
ty to-morrow, and she won't be here to “take 

em.” 

“She knows how I love them, and picks them 
for my sake,” said’ Mrs. Lander. “Oh, Dunice, isn’t | 
she graceful? Isn’t she very, very handsome ?” 

“Yes, most people would think so. But'l like the | 
poor critter up: best, that no one ever seenis to | 
have any motherly feeling for. You covldn’t tell | 

em apart, sure enough, but there’s sometl) << in her 
eyes that this one'will never have. You «<u't tell 
what it is.any more’n you could make out wiv re:the 


ng mistress 
her head 





smell of a rose comes from ; but it’s there, and:that 
is what I call being handsoine.” 


“ Have you seen Vir—have you seen my daughter 
lately ?” 

“T see that poor, motherless child every day, and 
that crooked-backed angel that is with her—but it 
is enough to break one’s heart.” 

“Ts she so very unhappy then ?” 

“Unhappy! Ishould think she would be. But I 
liave no patience to talk about it. It angers me 
awfully, till I am almost set against you!” 

“ Against me! what «you also, Eunice? 
say that! Iam unhappy enough already.” 

“ Well then, liedown and go to sleep; I won't say 
another word to worry you.” 

Mrs. Lander closed her eyes wearily, then opened 
them again and looked with earnestness into the 
grim face bending over her. 

Something in those eyes answered the question 
she dared not ask, and with a faint moan she turned 
aside. , 

That moment « slight knock came to the door, and 
Eunice, thinking it a housemaid, called out sharply, 


Don’t 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
vand Virginia Lander passed 
\. ier sad and pale, violetshadows 
‘under ‘her eyes, and the long,eweeping 
‘of her black dress trailed upon the —- 
like she was to the haughty girl who 180 
cibeey Septal. tho hook aaaeel 6 
and very bearing of the ers. 
i bat the soul, which gives, vitality and 
; ; were identical. 


Tae door 
folds 


he | riage 
In 


wrong. 
Then it waa that could not have told the two 
apart. ‘True, had herown harsh individu- 
ality. The sneer that sometimes curved her «red 


lips downwards was never seen on thé sweet) 


mouth of Virginia, and her eyes never knew the 
glitter which sometimes shet through the sleeping 
venom of her cousin’s deadly glances. But these 
startling expressions came but seldom sven on Cora’s 
face, and it required a sharp observer to mark thie 
difference. Eunice Hurd was a quick observer. 

“T heard that you were ill, Aunt Lander, and,came 
te help you, if I can be of use.” 

Her ‘voice was low and calm, but no trumpet ever 
thrilled uman nerves as her voice did those of Mrs, 
Lander. 

A sudden ‘trembling seized upon her which shook 
the whole bed. But she made an effort to meet this 
kindness with answering affection,and, struggling up 
from her'pillows, held out one shaking hand. 

* Thank you—thank you, my—my——” 

She could not utter the word. Her teeth began to 
chatter, her lips turned white. 

* You are ill—you suffer—let me-bathe your fore- 
head.” 

* Wo, no; donot touch me. Itis very kind of you 
to come, but I am well, I need no help. ‘Kunice, tell 
her that I—I——” 

Here ‘the wretched woman fell .again upon her 
pillows and burst into:tears. “ 

“You only make her worse,” said Eunice, with 
gentleness. “‘It’ssher nerves, they’re all shook io 
pieces. Go out, that’s a good soul.” 

“ Let'me say one word to her,” persisted Virginia, 
with sweet firmness. “ Aunt Eliza, do try and com- 
pose yourself) I willmever harm you; I will try not 
to'blame youvery much. Do not let. my presence 
disturb you so—I shall: never forget how good you 
were to meonce. Look wp andsee how much happier 
Lam than--than——” 

She was about to:say, “ then you are,” but checked 
herself and changed it into ‘than you might sup- 

” 


“Oh, heaven, hélp us! Can anyoue bo happy in 
this house ?” exclaimed Mrs. Lander, in an outburst 
of bitter grief. “I cannot! .I cannot! everything is 
dust and aslies !” , 

“ Ah! I fear we shall none of us be happy again,” 
said Virginia, filled with commiseration by the. eyi- 
dent distress of a woman she had once leved tenderly, 
“But God is just, andi we ean trust in Him.” 

Mrs. Lander started up in her bed. 

“Do not say that! ‘You.intend it.as.a reproach, 
and repreaches are cruel.” 

“No, no; I didnot. mean to reproach anyone ; 
only to comfort you alittle if,I could. I saw her go, 
and chought that you might be alone and suffering. 
But I have only disturbed you.” 

“Disturbed her! I should think you had!” an- 
swered Eunice, sharply. “Everything disturbs her, 
poor creature. ,, Ge out, that’s a good soul; she ain’t 
herself . 


The face, the hair, the car-| 


Virginia went softly out of the room, sad and 
heavy-hearted. What but misery came out of the 
vast property that her father had left. Those who 
held it seemed scarcely less unhappy than herself. 
Through that spacious mansion, embedded in flowers 
and swept by perfumed winds, the different members 
of the family wandered like unquiet spirits. No one 
was really at rest, no two trusted or thoroughly 
loved each ether. Distrust, and that hatred which 
springs from «distrust, poisoned the life that might 
have been #0’sweet and luxurious. 

Ellen Nolan met Virginia as she came from Mrs. 
Lander’s ehamber. 

“You look ill, dear lady,” she said, raising her fino 
eyes tortiee disturbed face of her mistress. “ Why is 
it that this @in, in which you have not participated, 
should/oppress you so?” 


“ Come” with me, Ellen—come with me. ‘The very 


jatmosphere <f these rooms oppresses me. Tho 


woods yonder look so cool and green. ‘There is a 

summer-house within them, that I once made a play- 

house of. Coraand Ihave spent many a happy day 

there keeping ‘house “with our dolls. It is a quici, 

pretiy place, and my déther loved it. Let us go 
ere 


Ellen was realy to go anywhere with her mistress, 
and glad to feel the entir dom promised by those 
distant woods. So the two girls, inureality com- 
| panions rather than lady and servamt, went together 

across the lawn and into the'woeds, where the brook 
made Protos 00 music wvar 2 pea bridge and 

came in a maze of golden green through 
thehemlock*boughs. Virginia entered the summer- 
house.and looked around with asad, wistful expres- 
sion of the face. 

“How many times he has been with me in this 
little summer-house. It wasihero he first taught mo 
to read.” 

“Let us sit downand ‘think|how he would havo 
wished you to met im ithis diffieulty,” said Ellen, 
drawing..a chair to the window amdunfolding a camp- 
stool for herself. ““Sarely, ifthespirits of the dead 
pever.cam visit us hiswill bemearto guide his child 
when so terribly beset.” 

“T think jhevhas guided nie,Wilen. All the time 
something whispers to me to wait and let heaven 
unravel the iniquity which surrounds me. I have 
seen Mr. Stone a second time, and even his 
intellect fails to diseever any means of redress so 
long, as. my aunt persists in the statement she has 
made. It seems like madness when I contradict it, 
without a single witness to sustain me.” 

“Your aunt is not bad enough to persist in this for 
ever. In her sense of justice there may yet be hope. 
She looks miserable, and the servants tell me is in 
norespect-the woman she was,” said Ellen. “ Neces- 
sity, in this ease, may prove the best wisdom. You 
can do nothing but wait.” 

“Oh! Ellen, my life in this house is one torment. 
But I cannot leave it.” 

“But where can you go, if if become unbear- 
able ?” 

“ Anywhere, so that you and I are together.” 

“ But we have no money.” 

“Yes, in the drawer of that desk was a box with 
some gold in it, not much, but enough to keep us a 
year or two, with economy, I should think. Then 
the pearls and other jewellery are worth some- 
thing. My poor, dear father gaye me the gold, 
piece by piece, all through my childhood, and the 
box we calted my bank. He little thought how pre- 
cious it might become to me. But. in what way to 
use it—where to ge—Ellen, you are wise and have 
learned something of the world—what could yowand 
I do? We-_will live very humbly, work hard, if 
| that is neédful. I can do embroidery and fine needle- 
work,’ 

Ellen shook her head and sat in restless thought 
awhile—then she looked up. brighily. 

“That will never do; thousands of women are de- 
pendant on that kind of work and starve onit. But, 
lady, I can work.” 

“You, Ellen !” 

“Yes, lady, I am weak and crooked, and seem 
very helpless, but heaven, in compensation, my father 
used to say, has given me a strength here and here, 
out of which you and I shall win bread and that in- 
dependence you long for.” Elien touched her heart 
and her forehead lightly as she spoke. 

“What do you mean, Ellen 2?” 

“T can think—feel—dream—write such things as 
men and women will take pleasure in reading.” 

“ This you can do, Ellen; I see it in your face, I 
read it in your words; sometimes they thrill me with 
all.the sweetuess of poetry. Yes, Ellen, you can 
write a bodk—but what can I do?” 

“Sing like an angel, dear lady. In all my life I 
never heard a voice like yours.” 

“But to make that available I must be seen and 
take rank with concert and opera singers. ‘There 








would be no privacy for me.” 
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“True, true; and that would be terrible. Well, 
you were not born to work. Your gold shall keep 
us a little while independent if you are compelled to 
use it. When that is gone I will do the rest. 
Heaven will help us,for it always aids those who 
try for themselves. While I write you will sing, thus 
making a noble voice richer and sweeter. Then, if 
my poor efforts fail you will be prepared to make 
sacrifices. Besides, heaven will not drive you to 
the last resource unless it is good for you.” 

“ How wisely—how like a woman you talk, Ellen. 
If we could only go at once.” 

“ What prevents us, lady ?” 

“This, Ellen; Mr. Stone does not sanction our 
leaving the house. While we stay here, he says, 
the right of possession is a disputed question. If we 
go away it is to surrender all.” 

“Then we must live here ?” 

“Tt ismy duty, Ellen. The rights which my father 
gave me must not be abandoned weakly. As I would 
be in duty bound to protect another I must protect 
myself. The property which my father left isa 
sacred trust to be used for the good of mankind, as 
he usedit. In her hands it will be perverted; hu- 
manity will gain nothing by it. Even now it gives 
neither comfort nor content to anyone. Wealth is 
a power, Ellen, either for good or evil. I have 
thought a great deal of this in ourlonely sea-voyage 
after the ship reached us. It was a weight upon me, 
Ellen, and I prayed for strength to bear this noble 
responsibility as he had done. But it is wrested 
from me.” 

“Not altogether, sweet lady. Heaven is just.” 

“But for that belief we should be helpless 
indeed,” said Virginia, smiling kindly upon her 
humble friend. “Ellen, yours is wise counsel; we 
must not waste our lives in vain regrets or idle 
dreaming. That whichis in your brain and my 
voice shall be worked out faithfully. In this large 
house we can live almost solitary lives—you and I. 
That strange woman, Eunice, will, I think, help us 
in this. We will study, practise, and wait.” 

“T have often heard my father say that the great 
secret of success lay in knowing how to wait and 
when to act.” : 

“Your father was a wise, good man, Ellen.” 

Ellen Nolan’s eyes filled with tears, and in her 
sweet humility she took Virginia’s hand and kissed 
it. 

“Hark, Ihear someone coming,” said Virginia. 
“Took, Ellen, and see who it is.” . 

Ellen looked out of the little window and saw a 
man coming up the path by the brook. He stood in 











[EUNICE DEFENDS HER MISTRESS. ] 


the shadow of the bridge a moment, cast one glance 
at the summer-house, and then retreated hastily. Ellen 
did not see his face clearly, but the figure was that 
of a young person, tall and elegant. 

“Tt is some traveller from the tavern below here, 
I fancy,” said Virginia, when Ellen told her what 
she saw. “We must go away; this place was 
solitary enough while he lived, but it is changed 
now.” 


Ellen looked anxiously after the man. His air 
and figure seemed familiar to her and brought the 
brother she loved so much to her mind, by some un- 
conscious train of association. 

“Yes,” she said at last, with more cheerfulness 
than was usual to her, “let us go now. But what a 
lovely place this would be to write in, so cool and 
shadowy, it seems almost like the green light of the 
wilderness.” 

Virginia smiled and shared the poetic love of 
nature which beamed in those honest eyes with that 
kindred sympathy which makes letters and music 
twin arts. 

“How I wish we could gather up the murmurs 
which arise from the brook and the mysterious 
shivering of the leaves in one melody,” she said, “I 
have tried more than once and failed.” 

“Try again,” answered the hunchback, hopefully ; 
“over and over again; that is the way in which 
genius penceaeiae itself, my father often said. If 
you have an idea work it out. When God gives a 
thought He gives the capacity for developing it, 
Gold never comes from the mine without hard labour. 
Toil and thought go hand in hand.” 

“ Your father must have been a strangely thought- 
ful man,” said Virginia, looking affectionately on the 
hunchback. 

“ He was—he was!” answered Ellen. “I love to 
think of his sayings in the night; I love to feel 
them starting up like blossoms in my own heart. He 
was a good man. I know how helived—you saw how 
he could die.” 

“The inheritance he has left you, Ellen, is better 
far than gold.” 

“Yes, because it is a part of himself.” 

“Still he was, from your account, a man.” 

“T think that genius which is not practical may 
be called by some other name—insanity perhaps. He 
used to say so, and I believe it. The great geniuses 
of the age, those who will live and breathe through all 
time, are, at least in this age, eminently practieal men. 
It is small minds that affect eccentricity.” 

_ It was a study to watch those young lips uttering 
thoughts and sayings that seemed so much beyond 





her years ; but Virginia was right—Ellen had received 
an inheritance of thought from her father with a me- 
mory which hoarded every saying of his as a miser 
hoards his gold. What seemed to be precocity in her 
sprang out of the intense love she had borne for him. 


mn she eof him or his thoughts the light would 
deepen and kindle in her eyes; her white forehead 
expanded and the expression of her mouth became 
beautiful to look upon. 

“‘ How deeply you have thought of these things,” 
said Virginia, stealing an arm fondly over Ellen's 
shoulder. “Sometimes it seems to me as if nothing 
could make you unhappy.” 

“Ts anyone in this world altogether unhappy, I 
wonder? When heaven has made the earth so beau- 
tiful, and filled it with so many sources of comfort, 
no human soul should be really miserable. Then the 
thoughts of that other world, to which your father 
and mine have gone, fill the future with noblo 
sources of aspiration. While love exists in the 
world and travels on through eternity, linking hu- 
manity with the divine, what present trouble should 
rob a firm heart of its energies and hopes?” 

“T love to hear the father’s thought on the child’s 
tg lip, but it. makes me almost afraid of you, 

en,” exclaimed Virginia, smoothing the bright 
hair of her protégée with a kindly touch of the band. 

“Not of me, lady; you cannot be afraid of me 
while I love you so dearly.” 

8 thus lovingly to each other, the rus 
girls left the hut and walked slowly towards the 


“ It is strange, but this seems really like my home 
now that she is away,” said Virginia, looking to- 
wards the house, whose pillars rose white and sym- 
metrical from the green of the lawn and shrublery- 
“ I seem to breathe more freely.” 

“Oarry out your ides of living by ourselves, and 
this nervous feeling, which holds the very breath in 
one’s bosom, will pass away. This life of ours gives 
too much time for thought.” . 

“Yes, yes, we will go to work,” answered Virginia, 
made cheerful by the idea. “There is music in Dy 
throat, and thought in this brain of yours.” . 

“These are our mines, and we must work them, 
said Ellen. “ Perhaps it was for this heaven allowed 
that wicked girl to steal your inheritance. Who 
knows ?” 

By this time the two girls had reached the house 
and disappeared behind the white pillar with their 
arms around each other, happier than they had beet 


for months, 
(To be continued) 
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SWEET ROSES YANGLED. 
a 
CHAPTER VII. 


Tur two girls bewailed their fate at being sepa- 
rated even for a single week, and Kitty indignantly 
declared that she would do everything in her power 
to bring back her slighted friend to her father’s roof 
as the daughter of the house. 

Both Mr. Bates and his, wife were very well 
pleased to see Miss Gordon depart; for, in spite of 
her cleverness, her adroit flatteries, and the success 
she had achieved among their friends, they both in- 
tuitively distrusted her. She had several times been 
led on by Kitty to give before them most amusing 
imitations of the starched manner and precise ad- 
dress of good Mrs. Lyme; and, although they 
laughed and enjoyed the fun of the exhibition, sober 
after-thought induced them to suspect that, in their 
turn, they might serve as a caricature for the 
amusemeut of others, as the friend of her childhood 
had been used for theirs. If Rosa would not spare 
her, who had been almost a mother to her, how could 
they expect her to forbear towards friends of such 
recent date as themselves? 

So it was decided in solemn conclave between 
Mr. Bates and his wife that Miss Gordon was a 
dangerous inmate, for more reasons than one; and it 
was finally determined that she should not be again 
invited to visit their daughter. 

Late on the afternoon of a lovely day Rosa took 
leave of her host and hostess, thanking them in the 
sweetest manner for the pleasant interlude to her 
dull life the visit to their house had afforded her ; 
and she set out with Kitty to walk to the residence 
of Mrs. Hawks, which was in the next street. 

The brilliant butterfly of the last few days lad 
laid aside her gossamer wings, and came out a “com- 
mon grub,” as she expressed it. She wore a plain 
travelling-dress with linen collar and cuffs, a close 
straw bonnet, and thick veil ; and, seeing her demure 
step and quiet air, no one would have believed that 
the cynosure of that wild supper party enjoyed a few 
nights since was the demure young lady who moved 
as if by rule, and spoke in the most carefully modu- 
lated tones. 

Just before they reached Mrs. Hawks’s door Kitty 
turned towards her with a laugh and said: 

“T declare, Rosa, you are the most perfect little 
Miss Prim I ever saw. Your destiny should have 
been the stage, for you can transform yourself into 
anything you choose. When I look at you and hear 
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you speak it seems to me that you can scarcely be 
the same girl who was ready for any sport only two 
days ago.” 

To this Rosa gravely replied: 

“It is necessary for even a practised actress to 
rehearse her part, and mine you know is quite new 
to me. I havea dreadful ordeal before me, Kitty, and 
I must prepare myself for it as well as I can.” 

“But you can console yourself with the thought 
that it will soon be over, darling. A few days of 
dulness and constraint you must bear; then will 
come partial freedom, soon to be followed by what I 
have so long planned and hoped for. You shall come 
back here as Dolly’s wife, have a fine house of your 
own, with carriages, servants and money at your 
command.” 

Rosa bitterly replied : 

“Oh! my dear, do not continue to cherish that de- 
lusion, for your parents have plainly shown me that 
they will never consent to such a misalliance on the 
part of your brother. Without their approbation, 
even if 1 loved Mr. Bates, and he adored me, I could 
not enter your family.” 

“ 80 you have always said, Rosa ; but I shall leave 
Dolly to fight his own battles, and I feel assured that 
he will come off with flying colours. But here we are 
at Mrs. Hawks’s door, and there she is at the window 
looking out for us.” 

The house was one of a brick row, with iron bal- 
conies in front of the windows. They ascended a 
flight of stone steps, and at the first sound of the 
bell the door was opened by a grave-looking, 
middle-aged woman, who ushered them at once into 
the presence of Mrs. Hawks. 

Reclining on a wide sofa was an elderly woman, who 
must have weighed more than two hundred pounds, 
yet she had evidently once been much larger; for her 
skin had the flaccid appearance of a person who has 
lost much flesh. Her eyes had a singularly wild look, 
from the habit of epening them so widely as to show 
a distinct ring of white entirely around the dark 
orbit. But they had not lost all their old fire, as 
was evinced by the look of keen interest with which 
she surveyed her new companion. The gray hair 
was evenly parted and hung in short spiral curls 
over her furrowed brow, and her shrunken lips closed 
over an artificial set of teeth, the pearly beauty of 
which formed a weird contrast with her worn and 
faded face. 

A small poodle, decorated with bows of blue ribbon, 
started up as the visitors entered, and commenced a 
series of sharp ear-piercing yelps, and Rosa, who 
cherished a great aversion to pets of any kind, won- 





dered if this spiteful little cur was to become one of 
the torments of her new life. 

In a feeble, wavering voice Mrs. Hawks said: 

“Dear me, Miss Bates, I am very glad to see you, 
I amsure, but I—I hardly expected you to come your- 
self with the young person your mother so strongly 
recommended to me. You're very good, I must say, 
and I hope that Miss Gordon appreciates your kind- 
ness at its true value.” 

To this Kitty affably replied: 

“ Pray permit me to introduce to you my friend 
and schoolmate, Miss Gordon. Her name is Rosa, 
and she will like it better if you will call her by it. 
We were at school together several years, and if 
it will recommend her to your good graces let me 
say that I love her dearly.” 

The hearing of Mrs. Hawks was considerably im- 
paired, and she imperfectly caught the meaning of 
Kitty’s words. She nodded her head, and grimly 
said : 

“ T hardly expected you to say you went to school 
with her, and if she could teach you she must know 
something. I shall want her to do something of that 
sort for me, for I’ve taken a fancy to go to France 
next year, and I want her to help me brush up my 
French before I go. It’s as well to know something 
of their foreign gibberish before one goes among 
strange people.” 

In a voice so highly pitched as to be painful to 
her Kitty screamed : 

“ You misunderstood me, Mrs. Hawks. I said that 
her name is Rosa, and that we were friends at 
school. I love her as if she were my sister, and she 
speaks French like a native Parisian.” 

In an offended tone the old lady said : 

“You need not roar at me like that, Miss Bates. 
I am not as deaf as a post, though a little hard of 
hearing. Your friend parley-voes like the nation, 
does she? Iam very glad to hear it. You can take 
off your things, Miss Gordon, and let me see how I 
like your looks. Be quiet, Bijou,” which name she 
pronounced “Bijjer,” at the same time striking o 
smart blow on the head of the favourite, who re- 
turned it with a snap. 

Rosa obeyed the command as demurely as she had 
walked there. She took off her bonnet, and, laying 
aside her mantle, stood in the slanting evening sun- 
light which fell through the open window, in front 
of her new employer. 

As her eyes fell upon herface Mrs. Hawks uttered 
a slight exclamation, and she rapidly asked: 

“Where did you come from? What is your 
came? Iam not certain that I heard it aright. 
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You are wonderfully like a young woman I knew 
once.” 

Rosa took up a small porcelain slate that was 
lying on a table near the deaf woman, and wrote, 
quite ealmly: 

“T am called Rosa Gordon. I am an orphan girl, 
educated for a teacher by an uncle. But as I do 
not like that empleyment I have songht the situation 
of companion to you, madam, and I shall do my best 
to be useful to you in that capacity.” 

Mrs. Hawks’s lips relaxed in something like a 
smile at this evidence of self-possession, and she ad- 
justed her eye-glasses to read the explanation 
offered. That done she nodded her head and com- 
placently said: 

“ You will suit me, young woman. I see that you 
know what you are about. It’s better to write; mot 
that I am go deaf as to need it, but people arewe 
stupid they won’t understand. They will either 
spe ak so low that I can’t make out a word, or they 
scream at me till lam so confused I have no @am- 
prehension left. What's your uncle’s name? (I 
know @ good many people, and maybe I haxe met 
with him.” 

“ William Fairlie,” was spoken imrephy. 

“Fairlie Fairlie. 
foolish to have his name twice ; 
other so goed could be precwred. “I suppose mow 
this Mr. Fairlie thinks great things .of yet 
he isn’t abowe allowing ikis miese tto go out in the 
world to obtain her own diving.” 

Again Rosa had reseurse. to the slate. 

“ My uncle's nemedis William PF airlic, and. I know 
nothing of himpexsemally. have never seen him 
since my earliest-bildbead, aud I retain no recollec- 
tion of him.” 

“Umph! so much the better. He's.amean man, or 
he wouldn't leave. young creature 
her own way in life. Sit down, child; I have takena 
fancy to you, for you look »womderfally like Anna 
Moore, a girl who was brought mp.and.educated with 
my sister and myself. But thatwasalong time 
and she’s married toa man waéllef,and has half-a 
dozen children of her own. Butnot ene of thenileoks 
more like what Anna used to be than you do.” 

This statement put an end to the interest with 
which Rosa had listeped to her first words. She 
wrote : 

“ Resemblances cannot be accounted for, and mine 
must be a common face, for this is not the first 
time I have reminded strangers of friends they had 
known.” 

“No, it’s not a common face,” snapped the old lady 
in reply. “It’s a very remarkable one, and I daresay 
that before this you've found someone to tell you 
that it’s a pretty one too. But that is nothing to the 
purpose ; I think you will suit me very well, Miss 
Gordon, and you won't have much todo. Perkins, my 
maid, waits on me, and takes care of Bijjer. You will 
write my notes and letters, settle my bills, order my 
dresses, and see that they are properly made; and 
you'll play cards and backgammon with me. I can’t 
understand what people are talking about, therefore I 
never go into society ; but if you ean find anything 
amusing to say to me you can write it on my slate. 
It was very clever in you to know at once what it 
was put there for.” 

Rosa returned her thanks, and assured her new 
patroness that she would do her best to please her. 
She said she was very apt at learning games, and 
already played backgammon well enough to interest 
her. 

Mrs. Hawks nodded, and smiled in her grim fashion, 
and, turning to Kitty, said: 

“T am much obliged to your mother for finding 
such a nice young girl to stay with me. You can tell 
her so, Miss Bates, and I will do the same when I 
see her.” 

“T am glad that you are pleased, Mrs. Hawks ; but 
neither ma nor I doubted that you would like Rosa, 
and be glad to keep her with you.” 

“TI think I shall, my dear; she’s better than the 
last one, at any rate, for Miss Briggs was so strict in 
ner notion about cards that instead of trying to learn 
such games as could amuse me she took to writing 
lectures ou my slate on the sinfulness of doing the 
only thing tnat a deaf old body like me can do to 
pass away the time. I told her that she was straight- 
laced, and ordered her to go about her business, 
as I hadn’t any use for such a drone as she was. 
She wouldn’t go till this afternoon, and then she had 
the impudence to give me a tract on the enormity of 
gambling, as if I did anything so disgraceful as that. 
I plainly told her to take her pamphlet away.and never 
to set her foot in my house again, . 1 am not going 
to put up with such impertinence from anyone, and 
certainly not from one who eats my bread. I hope 
that you are not troubled with any such nonsense, 
Miss Gordon ?” 

Rosa shook her head and smiled so brightly that 
a gleam of something like pleasure came into the 
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sallow face of Mrs. Hawks. She patted the fair hand 
that lay on the arm of her sofa, and said: 

“We shall get on together capitally. I know we 
shall. So begin to make yourself at home, my dear, 
and always try to look »as bright as yeu do now. 
Where is your trunk ? Mine are all packed and ready 
to start to-morrow m 

“And so is hers,” shouted Kitty. “It will be 
here before long. Miss Gerdon has been spending a 
few days with me, and I will.see that her luggage is 
sent here in time.” 

“@h—ah ! so she went to you first. That wasn’t 
necessary, but I she was shy about coming 
alone to the house / ect stranger. Sho seems 
a young thing toibe to take care of herself, but 
she has secured Somme mow,.and if-she only 
prove )quick about, i srry and piguet we 
OF eeriore together 

I knew you will, and, "you must be. very kind to 
eae tant ‘ 2. I. must.gomow, but you will sean 
gee me 

Mcs. Hewks shook hands «with‘/aer ina very 
- ner, and Resa wax witltther tashe door. 
t 


ishly said: 
ri tsa, bc walt 


“ Youwwill find it very 
eying games*evith 
ng; that’s one-comfart. ‘Do ‘the best you ean, 
ead Pr I shall bevyour dirsa friend. 
“I knee it, dear, and that givésame courage to 
what is pean oy 


h iam ‘very 
fala Zo Kitty, and I think Label ind = 
place Hawks a very toleratieone. Iam 


too merawitiakto care muchabout games, dept: can 
learn them-very quickly, and I shall not.care if she 
ae on being the winner the greater part of the 

must net be choosers,’ you know, 
and oad I think that I have been very fortunate 

a place. ‘I had far play at 
ane rattle dice allday than listen to the noise 
of the pismo played by unskilful fingers. Gead- 
‘bye, dear. (Jn-enother week I hope weshall be re- 

“Yes—that consoles me for our present separation. 
Ishall not permitamy delay that can be helped, and 
I shall write to Delly to-night, and tell him what a 
queer patroness you have found. You must note her 
well, that you may give him an idea of her peculi- 
arities in your own droll way; I anticipate many a 
good laugh at the old lady's expense.” 

“Hush!” said Rosa, warningly. “Pray don’t 
breathe a syllable of that nonsense, for it might 
ruin me with Mrs. Hawks. You forget that I am 
Miss Prim now, and bound to attend to all the pro- 
pricties.” 

A little bitter laugh followed, which made guile- 
less Kitty pity her more than ever. She kidsed 
her affectionately, and after uttering a few mord 
hopeful words ran lightly down the steps, and was 
gone. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Wirtta feeling almost of rage at the distasteful 
position in which she found herself placed Rosa 
lingered a few moments before the doer to recover 
her serenity of aspect before returning to the apart- 
ment in which Mrs. Hawks was impatiently awaiting 
her reappearance. 

When she at last went in she found the same 
woman who had admitted her standing near the sofa 
talking by signs to her mistress. 

Mrs. Perkins was an intelligent, grave-looking 
woman, with an expression of earnest attention to 
what was passing around her, which led Rosa at 
once to the conclusion that her acting must be very 
perfect, or those shrewd eyes would see through her, 
and probably use such influence as she possessed 
against her. 

“IT may find it necessary to conciliate her,” .sho 
thought. “But why should I undertake it, for I 
shall not long remain as an humble satellite to this 
stupid old woman? Only letme once find a field of 
action, and I will win the position and fortune fate 
has denied me.” 

Mrs. Hawks motioned to her to come and sit beside 
her on the sofa. in her harsh, unmodulated voice 
she said: 

“ Perkins thinks you.are too pretty, Miss Gordon. 
She says that I shall find a young creatmre like you 
a troublesome charge, especially at such a fashionable 
watering-place. I hope you'll not attempt to mix 
among the people there, for I shan’t approve of any- 
thing like that. Iam very particular in my notions 
about young girls, and I shall keep you near me all 
the time that is not spent in sleeping.” 

With the sweetest silvery laugh Rosa glanced 
archly at the demure face of the woman and said: 

“Mrs. Perkins will soon find out that she has 
misjudged me. I intend to devote myself to you, 
dear madam, and I know that I shall soon find plea- 
sure in making myself usefulto yor. I.know very 


little of the world, and care less for it than mog 
girls of my age; and I am sure that I shall be ably 
to eontent myself with contributing to your haji. 
ness.” 

The clear, bell-like voice in which she spoke mady 
itself audible to the dulled ears beside her, and Mrs, 
Hawks delightedly exclaimed : 

“I. declare I can understand every word you say, 
Other people at me and confuse me, but you 
have at once found,the right pitch for your voice, 
You will prove.a treagure to me, I know, so Perkins 
may as well hold her égngue.” 

“*New brooms sweep clean,’” muttered Mrs, 
Perkins, “ but thes see N anata the Jong run who cares 
for you most. day, Miss Gordon, but ij 
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you hold out any. than the rest I am mistaken. 


She always begins ng the companion that 
et to putting on airs 
warning.” 


manner: 
rt Perkins. [| 
i my sand not put on 
ate. Let me sxy that I Pip hear even gain- 


pgp wel face clearédia ‘Rittle,ifer'few coul 
wont the charm of Ross's smile, or theygrace!s! 
ean, }eweetmess of her manner when she please. 
She graciously said: 
miss, we shallgee. “You're 
ttier than the others we have, 
think the place will wuit you. © 
try, though you've no idea@f what is 
there’s time enough for youto find it 
telling you.” 
Mrs. Hawks became impatient peo = apemimns 
what was said, and she irritably 
“What's that you sare t, Perkins? 
Are you telling Miss Gordon I,am hard to 
please and can’t keep a ? Is their fault, 
you wet for you have: with me a dozer 
years, and still mean to.steyas long as I choose io 


keep you.” 

“ Yes, I intend to stay with you.asdong as I live,” 
replied the woman, raising her voice, “ because [ 
promised my old master that I would never leave 
you.” 

A strange, shrill cry issued from the lips of Mrs. 
Hawks, and she fell back on the sofa struggling con- 

ively. 

Rosa started up in alarm, crying out : 

“What is the-matter.qwith her? Why is she so 
frightfully excited?” 

Mrs. Perkins bathed the face of her mistress in 
cold water as she calmly replied: 

“This will be your hardest trial, Miss Gordon, for 
she is subject to these attacks, and -you must learn 
what to do for her when they come.on. It’s a kind 
ef epilepsy, and the doctoxs say she'll die in one of ‘ew 
some of these days.” . 

Rosa had that lively horror of ‘physical suffering 
which is felt: by mest persons of her temperament, 
and she shrank as far as possible from the writhing 
ferm beside her. 

The faint, gurgling sounds, mingled with moans 
that.issued from the drawn lips of Mrs. Hawks, filled 
her with dread. Her.artificial teeth fell,out, and tho 
poor old creature lay before her.e,spectacle of pity 
and repulsion. 

When Rosa pecovered her .scattered senses ler 
first impulse was to seize on the yelping poodle, give 
him. a violent shake, and shut him out.of the room. 
Sh then assisted. Mrs. Perkins to place her mistress 
in.a L:ore comfortable position, and helped to chafe 
her Lands till the blood began to circulate again and 
the purple flush to leave her face. She fell into a 
deep sleep, and her loud breathing was a new terror 
to the inexperienced nurse. Sho tremulously in- 
quired of the waiting woman if her mistress was often 
in this condition. 

“ Oftener than you'll find agreeable,” was the curt 
reply. “ But her fits is irregular. Sometimes she'll 
go two or three weeks without having one, and 
then mz.ybe she'll be. took -with as many as four in 
one day.” 

. Good heavens! If Ihad only known this before. 
Was Mrs. Bates aware of these attacks?’ 

“ No, miss, she wasn "by for Mrs. Hawks den’t want 
anyone to know about ’em. Mrs. Bates don’t trouble 
herself about coming here much, wher husband 
has the management of some of Mrs. Hawks’smoucy. 
That is how his wife came to know that a companion 
was wanted. The young lady came to.see about it 
several times, but her mother only called once for a 
few minutes, and that was to.settle that you was to 
come. You begin to see now that you have un- 
dertaken atask you will hardly be able to.go through 
with.’ 

Something in the woman's tone netiled Rosa, and 
she dryly replied: 

“T shall certainly stay, Mrs. Perkins. What 
others cum endure I ca:.” 
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“Well—you can try it, and it isn't for me to dis- 
courage you, for I have a better time myself when 
there’s somebody here to play them games that 
she’s so fond of. But I'll tell you now that you're 
not to try and get round her and cut Miss Inez out. 
I won't have that, for I nursed her, and I mean to 
stay by her aunt till her will is made and my poor 
young lady provided for as she has a right to be.” 

“ Who is Miss’ Inez? And-why are you,afraid 
that I shall attempt to interfere with her?” 

“She is the sweetest young lady living; and 
she’s the daughter of Mrs. Hawks’s only sister. 
She lives in-an old house that .ain’t fit for her 
to stay in, but her father’s) lost all his fortune and 
he’s paralyzed. One comfort is, he can’t last 
much longer, and then Miss Inez will.come to 
live with her aunt. All the money ought «to go 
to her, for it came from “her father, and her 
own mother was cut off with a shilling because 
she married a forriner that the old gentleman 
didn’t like. Now ‘that poor old creature yonder 
is always threatening to will her money away, 
because Miss Inez won't leave cher father and 
come to live with “her, aad she seems to have 
taken such a fancy to you that Idon’t. know what 
such an old sillymight not do. But t-won't have it, 
I tell you, Miss.Gordon, and if.you .mean_ to,stay, 
with Mrs. Hawks. you must .not.set, yourself up; 

ainst me.” 

Though offended at the tone .assumed by the 
woman Rosg felt that.she awas teo much of a 
stranger in the house to.afford to make her an enemy. 
The possibilities. this injudicious confidence opened 
before her were enticing, for she remembered what 
Kitty had -written.to her on the subject of Mrs. 
Hawks’s wealth, and the use.she might make of the 
influence she could gain, so she quietly. said : 

“You need not distrust me, Mrs. Perkins, for I 
have only sought a temporary shelter with ,Mrs, 
Hawks, and I shall probably find.a home more syited 
to my tastes befere I leaye Newport. As to Miss 
Inez, I will gladly serve her. with her aunt, if,qn op- 
portunity todo so should arise.” 

Mrs. Perkins earnestly regarded her,and she slowly 

said : 
“Light-haired people always gets the better of dark 
ones; and your eyes, soft.as you cam make ’em look, 
ain’t the true sort. I haye seen eyes like "em once 
afore in my life, and the man that owned ’em was 
false enough.” 

“Fyes like mine! To whom did they belong? 
For I have always been told that mine are very pe- 
culiar.” 

“So they is, with them yaller spots.a shinin’ on 
‘em; Lnever saw any like ‘em but once afore, and 
that was when I was.a young woman. The man that 
owned ’em was takin’ in his ways, asa young girl I 
knew found out to her cost. But that’s an old story, 
and I am not going to tell you, nor nobody else 
about it.” 

Ross's curiosity was aroused, and she would have 
given much to hear it; but, as she-was unwilling to 
betray her uncertainty as to who or what she was 
herself, she was forced to acquiesce in the decision of 
her talkative companion. She pleasantly said: 

“T hope that you will not be so unjust to me, Mrs. 
Perking,as to entertain a prejudice against me because 
I happen to resemble the, false Lothario you refer to. 
Let us be friends while we are in the same service, 
for I have no one on whom I have a natural claim for 
kindness.” 

The woman shook her head dubiously. 

“He was false enough, but his.name wasn’t Lo- 
thario. As to-you, I will try to judge you by the old 
rule of ‘ pretty,is as pretty does.’ If you are straight- 
forward, and don’t take to any underhand ways to 
get the better of that poor old half-dazed woman 
yonder, we'll get along well enough together.” 

Rosa laughed, the softest of musical ripples gurgled 
from her rosy lips, and with naive simplicity she 
replied : 

“You put strange thoughts into my head, Mrs. 
Porkins, and suggest a course, of conduct that is im- 
possible to a well-bred girl. You need have no 
fears on my account, for I promise to cherish no de- 
signs against the interests of the young lady you 
spoke of just now. What is her other name? You 
can tell me that, I suppose.” 

“Of eourse I can, for there’s no mystery about her, 
48 you'll soon see for yourself. Miss Inez Lopez ain’t 
ashamed of her name, if her tather was a furrin 
man.” 


” Lopez, he must have been s' Spaniard.” 

“ Yes, he came to England ‘from Cuby, where he 
Owned great estates. But the money’s all gone, and 
an old tumbledown house in the country is all he’s 
got left. Mrs. Hawks allows him a ‘nuity to live on 
pcs he lost the use of his limbs.” 

“But why did Mr. Lopez leave his native 
island 2” 


“Because he'd lost all his fortune, and ho wouldn't 


,sea-bathing. 





live poor among those who had known him as a rich 
man. He’s as proud as Lucifer,.and as cross—as 
cross a8 two sticks. He thought the air of Newport 
agreed with him, and he came there to live ina 
house he bought in his grand days for a summer 
home. His wife died there the first year they ever 
came to it, and after that the place was shut up for 
many along year. ‘Then the ruin came, and he had 
no other place to go to, so he made the best of the 
old house ; but it’s a poor place for my young lady 
to live in.” 

“Of course Miss Lopez is pretty. Nearly all 
Spanish girls are.” 

“Pretty—no, that ain’t the word for her. You're 
pretty, but. she.is grand. She looks like a young 


queen, with her stately figure and the proud way 
she carries her head. But she’s as true and gentle a 
young creature as ever was born.” 

“But how did you come to leave her if you 
love her so dearly? You said that you had nursed 


“T didn’t leave her of my own accord. When 
her ma died Mr. Lopez went back to Cuby, and he 
sent me back to my old home, thongh T begged to 
go with ’em. He never liked me, and he wouldn’t 
have me about Miss Inez any longer. I got married 
soon afterwards, and in a few’ years my husband 
died, leaving me very little to live on. About that 
time Mrs. Hawks fell into bad health and lost her 
hearing. She had known’ me from my girlhood, 


jand as she wanted someone about her she could de- 


md on she sent for me to come-and live with her. 
‘ve been with her ever since, and it was through 

me that she made up with Mr. Lopez again, for 
she was as angry about the match Miss Insie made 
as her father was. Every summer she goes to 
Newport to be near her niece as much as for the 
But I don’t see why I am telling 
you all this, Miss Gordon, and you so much a stranger 
to me too.” 

Rosa replied, with a smile: 

“You see that I have won upon your confidence 
already, Mrs. Perkins, in spite of your first impulse 
to dislike. In your heart you feel that 1 am to be 
trusted, or you would not so soon have given me 
these family details.” 

“I don’t:know about that. I’ma foolish old body 
to talk, and when anyone listens with interest I 
could talk about Inez for ever; and I could fight 
like a tiger if her interests were at stake.” 

“You will not have to do battle with me, Mrs, 
Perkins. But just listen to:that dog; he has been 
yelping through all we have said.” 

“He gives me nearly as much trouble as his mis- 
tress.” 

She opened the door of the room, seized on the 
poodle, and, giving hima violent shaking, put him 
down on an ottoman and ordered him to remain 
quiet. After a few faint yelps Bijou thought it best 
to obey, and Mrs. Perkins turned her attention to 
her mistress. She said: 

“You can sit here and fan her while I go ont 
and see that her supper is ready by the time she 
wakes. She is always hungry when she comes out 
of one of these fits, and I take care to have some- 
thing nice for her. Itis the surest way of keeping 
her in a good humour, and you'll soon find out how 
important that is to. the comfort of everyone around 

er,” 

Rosa sat down beside the sofa,.and took up alarge 
feather fan, while Mrs. Perkins went to attend to 
her domestic duties. 

Left alone the young ,adventuress reviewed all 
that had lately passed between them, and weighed 
her own chances of success-in the path she had 
been warned not to venture on. 

Gradually her face cleared; a smile of triumphant 
meaning curled her ruby lips, and she muttered: 

“Thank you, Mrs. Perkins, for pointing out to me 
the road to fortune in so verdant.a manner. I will 
try to be the winner in the game -we shall play 
against each other, and I believe that I have a fair 
chance of success.” 


CHAPTER Ix, 


TWILIGHT deepened ; the roar of the great eddies 
of human life that fret and clash against each other 
through the weary day grew fainter and - fainter. 
Night came on, and the silent stars gleamed out 
in the patch of blue sky Rosa could see over the tops 
of the opposite houses. 

Still there was no movement in the house to 
indicate that others were stirring: The sleeping 
woman still filled the room with ‘the sound of her 
heavy breathing, and the dog remained quiet after 
the discipline he had gone through. 

Rosa began to feel hungry, and she wondered how 
long it would-be before this dreary vigil would be 
interrupted. She pictured to herself the lighted 
parlours and the gay company assembled in Kitty’s 





home, and rebelled anew against the fate which 
chained her in this lonely house, severed from the 
social enjoyments for which her soul panted. 

She heard a neighbouring clock strike the hours, 
and just as nine rang out there was. a movement on 
the sofa, and the voice of Mrs. Hawks called out, in 
an alarmed tone: 

“Wheream I? What has happened? Perkins, 
what do you mean by leaving me in the dark? Oh! 
I shall die if I find that Ihave been left alone.” 

“You are not alone, ma’am,” said Rosa, rising 
and standing beside her. “ I remained here to watch 
beside you. Can I do anything for you ?” 

She spoke so clearly and precisely that Mrs. 
Hawks understood her, and, suddenly recalling all 
that had passed before her seizure, she replied : 

“Oh! you are my new companion. Well, child, 
haven't you 2ny common sénse that you sat here in 
the dark when there are matches on the table yonder 
and gas-burners to belighted. I’m not fond of dark- 
ness, and I don’tknow when such a thing has hap- 
pened to me before. If your voice didn’t please me 
so much I should be very angry with you; but I 
can hear what you say, and that is such an un- 
common thing with me that I can excuse your neg- 
ligence for once.” 

“T feared that the light might annoy you, espe- 
cially as Mrs. Perkins said nothing about lighting 
the gas. ButI will hasten to do so now, madam.” 

Luckily for herself Rosa had noticed the position 
of the match-box, and she now performed the 
service required of her; a brilliant stream of light 
fell upon the haggard face of the invalid, from which 
the purple flush had faded, leaving it sallow and 
wan to the last degree. After several efforts Mrs. 
Hawks sat up andcalled her poodle to her side, 
and sharply said : 

“Of course I am ready for my supper now. There 
is the bell-handle—ring such a peal on it.as will 
bring Perkins here at once!” 

With tranquil grace the young girl moved to obey 
her, looking as calm as if she had not remarked the 
irritated tone of the speaker, but the energetic pull 
she gave the bell-cord might have betrayed that all 
was not so peaceful within as her outward bearing 
seemed to indicate. 

In a few moments Mrs. Perkins.appeared, and an- 
ticipated the outburst she expected from her mistress 
by quickly saying : 

“The supper is served, ma’am, and the cook has 
boiled some most delicious birds for you. The last 
tea is as fragrant as violets, and the muffins from the 
baker’s have been warmed, and are swimming in fresh 
butter. I've got the things for you that I know you 
like best.” 

This tempting list of delicacies stayed the words 
of reproof that trembled on Mrs. Hawks’s lips, and she 
curtly said : 

“T’ll go to supper at oncethen. Iexpect that Miss 
Gordon thinks we intend to starve her, but she’ll soon 
find out that my table is good, if nothing else here is 
to her taste.” 

* Dear madam,” said Rosa, deprecatingly, “I shall 
make myself contented and at home with you,as you 
so kindly desired me. A friendless, homeless orphan 
like myself will be only too happy to find a refuge 
in which I can make myself useful.” 

She hastened to assist Mrs. Hawks to rise, offered 
her arm as a support, and they went into the dining- 
room, which was on the same floor. 

Mrs. Perkins, after a sharp, distrustful glance at 
the two, followed them into the brilliantly lighted 
room, in which a small table, elegantly set out, was 
placed. Besides the edibles already enumerated, 
Rosa found several others which she could scarcely 
approve as suitable to be partaken of by an invalid 
at that hour of the night. : 

But Mrs. Hawks evidently thought differently, for 
she helped herself from every dish in turn, and did 
ample justice to each one. 

Rosa made the tea, and Mrs. Perkins waited behind 
the chair of her mistress, carefully supplying all her 
wants, and as carefully watching the new inmate of 
the house. Rosa endured her scrutiny with perfect 
coolness, and the woman began to believe her as 
guileless and innocent. as she wished to appear. 

When the supper was at last over they returned 
to the parlour, and, as the bronze clock on the mantel- 
piece pointed to ten, Rosa hoped that the first stage 
of her probation was over, and that she would be 
nermitted to retire to her own aparte.cus., Wat 
then was her chagrin when Mrs. ‘jus wheeled a 
small table to the side of the ..’n, placed pillows at 
the back of its occupant, and »lacing a pack of cards 
in the hands of the companion, said: 

“I’ve done my part now till she isready to go to 
bed, and you must.amuse her till then.” 

“But when is bed-time?” asked Rosa. “In 
quiet house like this I should think it had come 
now.” 

“Because you don’t know anything about our 
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habits. Wait and see for yourself. When the 
mistress gets sleepy it’s your bed-time and mine; 
and as she’s took a pretty long nap I don’t think it 
will come very early to-night. Don’t show her that 
you are sleepy unless you want to offend. This don’t 
often happen though, and by ten e’cleck, most nights, 
you'll be free to do as you please.” 

With a suppressed yawn Rosa moved towards the 
table, and placed herself opposite the grim figure 
that awaited her. 

“T feel quite refreshed and. strengthened by my 
siesta and my supper, and we'll take a turn at the 
pictures, as my poor dear father used to call them.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Rosa, absently. “Iam afraid 
that I shall be a sad bore to you at first, Mrs. Hawks. 
I only know the cards by name and something of 
their value.” 

“Pooh! my dear; one so quick as you are can 
learn anything you set your mind on. We'll start 
with piquet, because I like that best; and if you have 
any head for calculation you can soon master it. 
Throw out the cards for me, for I always take the 
first deal.” 

After a few preliminary instructions, which the 
neophyte was quick to understand, the game com- 
menced, and continued with unvarying fortune till 
two more hours passed away. 

Rosa bit her lips to supress the strong desire to 
yawn in the face ef her opponent, which at times 
almost overcame her endurance, but at last Mrs. 
Hawks threw herself back and said: 

“That will do for to-night, Miss Gordon. You 
are really the cleverest young woman I ever met 
with, and I only wish that my own niece was half 
as agreeable to me. You don’t know anything of 
Inez, I suppose? She is my sister’s daughter, and 
her mother has been dead many years. I should 
like to be fond of her, but she is opiniative, and she 
sets up her will against mine. Even when that 
father of hers dies I hardly think she will come to 
me on my own terms. Perkins is always tormenting 
me about making my will in her favour, but I shan’t 
do it till I see what that obstinate young body is 
willing to do for my gratification. Do you know, 
child, that I am very rich? Icould spend twenty 
thousand a year, if I chese, and not touch the 
principal of my fortune. It’s all mine, to do as I please 
with, and if yeu’ll go on as you have begun it is not 
impossible that you may cut out the proud girl 


my disinherited sister left behind her. If the money 
did all come from my father that is no reason why I 
should give it to Inez, unless she tries to win my 


favour. Don’t you think I am right now?” 

“ Of course youare,madam. But with so much at 
your command you could provide handsomely for 
your niece and be generous to others besides. As to 
myself, I aspire to nothing more than to earn the 
liberal salary you have offered me, and prove to you 
how grateful I am for liking me as well as you say 
you do.” 

“Like you!—I think I do, child; andI am sure 
that I shall soon find you indispensable tome. That 
Miss Briggs that went away to-day was a sore trial 
to my patience, though at first she did pretty. well. 
She set herself up after a few days as my conscience- 
keeper, but I soon showed her that I meant to think 
and act for myself. I would not tolerate a judge in 
my own house who was less merciful than the good 
Creator Himself would be to a poor old sinner like 
me, andI told her as much. I don’t pretend to be 
good, but I try to do nothing that is very bad.” 

“T quite agree with you, ma’am,” replied Rosa, 
with a smile. 

And Mrs. Hawks went on: 

“ You are a sensible girl, I see, and I am inte- 
rested in you. Come, sit here close beside me, and 
tell me about yourself. I want to know. something 
more about this uncle of yours. I hardly think he 
has dealt fairly by you in throwing youon the world 
at your age.” 

Moved by a sudden impulse to be frank with her 
new friend, Rosa drew near her; and, with clear and 
precise utterance, told her all she knew of herself, 
and of the mystery in which heruncle had chosen to 
surround himself. 

Mrs. Hawks listened with keen interest, and at 
the close of her narrative said : 

“ You are either a great heiress and your uncle is 
keeping you out of your inheritance, or you——” 

She paused suddenly, fixing her wild-looking eyes 
searchingly upon Rosa’s face, and went on: 

“T won't say what I was going to add, for it might 
hurt you, and I have no right to speak what then 
came into my mind unless I was sure of its truth.” 

“You may utter it, Mrs. Hawks, and I shall not 
care. I have thought over this strange secrecy on 
the part of my uncle, until it has, at times, almost 
unhinged my mind. I only wish that you could sug- 
gest some plausible explanation of his conduct.” 

“My surmise would not please you, my dear, so I 
will not give you the beneiit of it,” she dryly replied. 





“We will talk of something else now, if you please. 
Do you know why I feel drawn towards you so 
strangely? No, how should you? so I will explain. 
It is because you leek so much like that Anna Moore 
I spoke of to-night. Your voice and your ways are 
like hers too, and I once loved her very dearly.” 

“Tell me about her, if you please,” said Rosa, 
caressingly. “Iam so happy to resemble her if it 
makes me more acceptable to you, dear madam.” 

(Zo be continued) 








SCIENCE. 


Tue AnTERIAL WavE.—The arterial wave, which 
in more superficial arteries is felt as pulse, travels 
only about three times more slowly than the ner- 
vous agent, according to Professor E. H. Weber’s 
observations. 

CoMMEMORATION CANDELABRAS.—Two magni- 
ficent candelabras of cast-iron, from the works of the 
Vyksounsky Company, have been graciously ac- 
cepted by the Emperor as a contribution from the 
English company te the memorial chapel erected to 
commemerate the saving of the Emperor’s life on 
the 4th of April, 1866, and consecrated on the anni- 
versary just passed. 

American Laxes.—Lake Superior is the largest 
body of fresh water in the world. It has an area of 
32,000 square miles, anda mean depth of 1,000 i. 
It is apparently fed by a few insignificant streams, 
the largest of which are the St. Louis and the 
Ontonagon. Lake Michigan hasan area of 24,000 
miles, and a mean depth of 900 ft. This lake only 
receives a few small streams, and yet Lake Michigan 
furnishes a large proportion of the current that flows 
over the Niagara and thence down the St. Lawrence 
inte the ocean. These great lakes must get supplied 
from subterranean sources. It is well wn that 
large rivers on the western plains suddenly disappear 
through fissures and chasms never again to reappear 
on the surface. 

PowER OF THE SPECTRUM Mrcroscopr.—Mr. H. 
©. Sorby, who has been quietly working with his 
spectrum microscope for the past two years, now 
comes forward with a remarkableseries of researches. 
He can analyze blood-stains in cloth or linen, an 
important fact which may become of use in judicial 
investigations—can detect adulteration in wine—can 
distinguish about fifty well-marked vegetable eelour- 
ing-matters existing in different kinds of wood, 
leaves and flowers—can measure tra by means 
of the interference spectrum—and show how colours 
may be conveniently divided into three well-defined 
groups by means of the action of sulphite of soda on 
the solutions. In these researches minute quantities, 
even to the 1,000th of a grain, have been found suffi- 
cient to give results. 


Tue AtBrni Rirtz.—The Albini rifle is decidedly 
adopted for the Belgian army, but in order to arm 
the troops more rapidly with the new weapon, a de- 
termination has been taken not at first to make any 
fresh pieces, but to transform those now existing 
into others on the Albini system. By the first-men- 
tioned plan only 30,000 rifles would have been ob- 
tained in one year, whereas the Liége manufacturers 
have now promised to transform 100,000 in the same 
period. Moreover, the weapon so modified will an- 
swer all requirements. The old arm, with the barrel 
chus ehanged so as to have the range and calibre of 
the chassepot, together with the cartridge containing 
the same quantity of powder, will have the preci- 
sion of the French weapon, and its ball an equal 
penetrating power. The Albini system has ob- 
tained one of the first places in the competition at 
Woolwich, and is thought likely to be adopted by 
the English Government. 


Tue Moon.—It appears that our great terrestrial 
timepiece, hitherto supposed to be keeping most 
perfect time, requires correcting and rating. In the 
course of the last 2,000 years it has lost nearly an 
hour and a quarter, and, compared with its motion at 
the beginning of that interval, it is now losing one 
second in twelve weeks. The day is also lengthen- 
ing, and will continue to do so until it is equal in 
length to the lunar day—that is, to our lunar month. 
The inhabitants of the earth may console themselves, 
however ; for the rate of change will diminish eon- 
tinually, and, even if it did not, thirty-six billions of 
years would have to elapse before the change would 
be fully effected. But although the races at present 
inhabiting the earth are not likely to be affected 
either for good or for evil by the process of change 
we have been considering, it is impossible not to 
look with interest into the vista of the far future, 
and trace our earth in its gradual progress to the 
condition now presented by the moon—to its degra- 
dation, may we not surmise, from the position it now 
holds as a life-sustainer. Looking backward into the 





far past, we see a progress of alike nature throug) 
which our moon has passed while the earth’s stron 

influence has been exerted on her rotation, coercing 
it down to correspondence with her revolutiog, 
We see her subjected, meanwhile, to other changes 
not less destructive. The bloom of life has long 
since passed from her face. Who shall say that our 
own beautiful earth will not one day resemble her? 

A Ngw Voucano.—A new volcano in the South 
Seas is thus described by Mr. J. C, Williams, her 
Britannic a Sos Navigator’s Islands :— 
“A volcane has en out at sea, at Manua, about 
two miles from the island of Olosega. It was pre- 
ceded by a violent shock of earthquake, which com- 
menced en the 5th of September, and on the 12th 
dense thick smoke rose out of the sea. Lava was 
thrown up, discoleuring the water for many miles 
round and large quantities of fish, 
Wherever the ashes fellon the adjacent island they 
destroyed all vegetation. Up to the middle of No- 
vember dense smoke was still being thrown up, and 
my informant says that the smoke rose higher than 
the neighbouring island, which is over 2,000 feet 
high. We cannot at preseat ascertain if there is any 
bank thrown up in the water.” 

Stonz-Borine MacuINE sEeT WITH DIAMoONDs.— 
In following the process of M. Leschot, M. Pichet 
has constructed a machine. composed of a 
steel ring set with black diamonds. In order to use 
this apparatus it is only necessary to make the ring 
rotate and press against the rock toe be perforated. 
The diamond grinds the stone, and, consequently, by 
means of its circular motion, a cylindrical ring of 
rock is reduced to powder. A current of water 
carries away the fragments of the boring as quickly 
as they are produced, so that the work can be pro- 
ceeded with rapidly. The borer does not hollow out 
a hole in the stone, but a cylindrical ring; the ad- 
hering core of rock ing in the tube can then be 
easily detached by the blow of a mallet. M. Pichet’s 
apparatus is now being employed at the tunnel of 
Port Vendres ; it is moved by hydraulic power, and 
by its use it is said that 1-2 metres of rock is pierced 
per hour. The diamond wears but little, and when 
no longer usable it is powdered, for polishing pre- 
cieus stones. 

OriciIn OF PzETROLEUM.—<Although nearly all 
geologists are agreed as to the organic origin of 
petroleum, a great many are of opinion that the 
rock-oil is the result of a natural distfllation of coal. 
Professor Hitchcock, however, no mean authority, 
comes to a different conclusion. Admitting with all 
who have carefully studied the matter that pe- 
troleum is of organic origin, he says that in his 
opinion it comes from plants, and that it is not, as 
some have suggested, a fish-oil, or a substance al- 
tered to adipocere. It does not appear to be the re- 
sult of a natural distillation of coal, sirice its chemical 
composition is different from the oil manufactured 
artificially from the cannels containing neither nitro- 
benzole nor aniline. Moreover, petroleum occupied 
fissures in the Silurian and Devonian Strata long 
before the trees of the coal period were growing in 
their native forests. The nearly universal associa- 
tion of brine with petroleum, and the fact of the 
slight solubility of hydro-carbons in fresh, but in- 
solubility in salt water, excite the inquiry whether 
the salt water of primeval lagoons may not have 
prevented the escape of the vegetable gases beneath, 
and condensed them into liquids. 


EXTRAORDINARY LonGevity.—There is an old 
beggar woman in Fortaleza whose birth dates back 
to 1745, and she consequently is nearly 123 years of 
age, but still maintains much of her former powers of 
mind and body, being able to tell old stories and sing 
old songs for the amusement of her patrons. 

BENEVOLENCE.—A lady of Upper Clapton, lately 
deceased, wishing to give the cost of a lifeboat, had 
for many years past been saving money for that 
benevolent object. At her death her relatives found 
that her savings actually amounted to 4507. which 
they a few days since presented to the National 
Lifeboat Institution, with a request that a lifeboat 
may be named the George and Anne, and be sta- 
tioned on the Isle of Wight, which request has been 
readily complied with. 

TREASURE TROVE.—An interesting discovery of sil- 
ver coins took place a few days ago in one of the by- 
lanes near Shepton Mallet. A farmer was excavating 
for draining purposes, when his spade struck upon 
a small earthen jar, which proved to contain several 
silver coins, chiefly Anglo-Gallic groats of Henry V., 
coined at Calais, and English groats of Edward IV., 
of the London Mint. The whole are in a fine state 
of preservation, many being almost as bright as on 
the day they were issued. The jar was found at tho 
depth of only about a foot from the surface. The lot 
has gone into the possession of a private collector. 
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ew [THE SEVRES COURT OF IMPERIAL MANUFACTURES. | 
ony & in this direction; the citizens of Dresden likewise, { specimens—indeed, a century since a Sévres vase 
ae an PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. whose “china” equals that of Nankin and Pekin. | was held in as much estimation as it is at present ; 
Vek coat: one BS Ty But in the general belief of connoisseurs and the | hence one can imagine—the manufacturers being 
sthority Ir has been frequently ironically said that the | virtuoso the productions of the Imperial works of | placed upon their metal to produce works worthy 
with all French Emperor will go to war for an idea. Every- | Sévres, as now exhibited in the Paris Exhibition, | of challenging the whole world—what those works 
hat pe- thing French in this, the greatest bazaar in the world, | surpass the whole ; for herein may be seen pottery | are, and a visit to the Champ de Mars would prove 
in his proves that he carries the same sentiments into the | in every conceivable and almost inconceivable form, | that one’s expectations or imaginings have not been 
not, as present competition of peace ; and in no department | from the rude jar of brown clay, a material in itself | disappointed. 
ince al- have his Majesty and his Commissioners carried this | comparatively valueless, to the invaluable vases of The value to an artist of the position given to 
the re- sentiment out more than in the court of which we | Sévres. By the way, let us remark that the term | his picture in any public gallery is well known, 
hemical givea view above. But a word or two about the | pottery includes all kinds of earthenware, from the | hence the Sévres manufacturers have reason to con- 
‘actured contents of this especial department. rude jar and the brick of the Sakkara pyramid to | gratulate themselves upon having a better situation 
r nitro- Of all arts Pottery is beyond doubt the most | the porcelain of China and the ware of old Sévres. | for their manufactures than they had in the Exhi- 
ccupied ancient. It is mentioned continually by the earliest The love of old china, of the pure Pekin or Nankin | bition of 1853 in the Champs Elysées, for, placed in 
ta long writers, and all the records we possess of the | make, amounted to a mania among our grandfathers | the Mobilier gallery, the Sevres show ranks side by 
wing in manners and customs of the ancients prove that it | and grandmothers; even in China at tho present day | side with the “‘ Gobelins ” and “ Beauvais ” divisions, 
SSOCIA~ was known in the most remote ages. It is also | old china will fetch larger prices thanit willin Europe, | and is elegantly laid gut, and arranged with spe- 
of the scarcely to be doubted that, with all the boasted pro- | and for the simple reason that, like old glass painting | cimens of Delft, Rouen, Nevers, Japanese and Per- 
oohes gress made in the arts by the moderns, in pot- | and engraving, the art is lost, and in England there | sian curiosities, all of which are interesting; tho 
h Save tery we have scarcely reached the standard—cer- | are connoisseurs who will give fabulous prices for | different articles in copper, iron, silver or platina 
saeaih tainly not originality—of our earlier progenitors. | old china; but even these, and dealers too, will tell | bring to our minds the works of Limoges, Italy, or 
r ’ To wit, the Etruscan vases have been handed down | you of the value and beauty of the works now ex- | China, as well as the English parian and the por- 
through thousands of years as of unequalled beauty | hibiting in the Sévres department of the Champ de | celain of the Boulevards. 

—a beauty in form, design, and material surpassing | Mars. Asin our own Royal Academy Exhibitions, There is one charming vase of large sizo, decorated 
an old any original composition of the moderns. The Egyp- | comparatively few of the visitors may be fully able to | with serpents and birds, the work of the inimitable 
s back tians and the Romans were well acquainted with the | appreciate the real and intrinsic beauty of these | M. Gély, and several other articles executed by him, 
ars of art; even stern and severe Sparta was not without | works, but “a thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” in a style peculiarly his own, some in light blue 
vers of its pottery. If the moderns, however, have not | hence all the dilettanti and the working man, whois a | some in light red, and others in gray, tinted with 
d sing proved themselves so great in originality as tho | practical lover of design, will enjoy the collection | purple. Then there are the magnificent works of 

ancients, their merit is in having adapted the fragile | here exhibited. Even children will be delighted by | M. Godet, and M. Damousse, two most elegant vases, 
lately fabric of the ancients toa multitude of uses never | the mere “show ;” but especially will the working | with the portraits of the Emperor and Empress, as 
, had dreamt of by its inventors, or rather first workers— | designer of our glass and pottery factories appreciate | well as thoseof Jules André, Abel Schilt, Van Marck, 
- that great in ideality and the working of it ont in beauty, | the care, painstaking and labour necessary to produce | Barrias, Fragonard, Froment, which are exquisite 
found form and design, as they did all the plastic arts. | such specimens. To the eye of the workman it is | specimens of the art. In this court, or department, 
which The great attempt of the moderns has been realistic ; | form, design, colouring, and not material, that rank | is also exhibited the golden cradle, designed by 
tional they have utilized the invention or discovery of the | first—in fact, are everything, but the material of | Sumarit, and given in 1856 to the Prince Imperial. 
eboat ancients, even as fanciful, dreamy Astrology was | Sévres, like that of Dresden, is excellent. By way of addenda, let us add that, exquisite as 

sta- made the handmaiden offpractical Astronomy. The As we have said, with the moderns the object has | are these works, let us say that, to judge from certain 
been feelings of the few past generations have been essen- | been utility, in pottery especially ; for instance, the | works of our own countrymen in the Paris Exhibi- 
tially utilistic. Thus not only is the ancient art used | English manufacturers boast of the advance they | tion, that a good, and let us hope, for our own sakes, 

of sil- to ornament our buildings, cooking and table utensils, | have made over the ancients, but it is hardly neces- | an impartial, critic has written: ‘The best English 
e by- but in multifarious other forms. sary to state that the advance has been made chiefly | porcelain rivals Sévres, but the great English 
ating _The English School of Design some few years | in the practical and not in the artistic application of | makers, not content with competing with her in the 
upon since was established to cultivate among workmen | the material; and, let us add, in the practical use | production of masterpieces of enormous cost and 
veral ® taste for the elegancies of ancient art, and, in the | England bears the palm. This manufactory, how- | value, have devoted their attention to the improve- 
7. V., spirit of the age, to adapt it—that is, its form, | ever, is an exception to the rule, for every work exe- | ment of the porcelain and pottery used by the middle 
IV., material and design—to even the meanest of uses, | cuted there depends upon size, form, delicacy of | and lower classes, and it is greatly to their honour 
state or, in other words, generally to elevate the taste of | material, perfection of colouring, and design ; and so | that while so doing, and while necessarily conduct- 
™~ the working classes. “ Palissy the Potter,” ang] well and so long has this artistic perfection been | ing their ostablishments upon the mercantile prin- 
‘e lot Wedgwood, both, from the vast service to humanity | known and appreciated that there are few palaces or | ciple of making a fair profit upon their capital, they 
can compete upon equal terms with a factory backed 
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by the weight of the Imperial purse, and unrestrained 
by any common-place notion of profit and loss. 
From the superb collection of Sévres, with its flash 
of colour and gold, its exquisite flower painting, and 
its delicate workmanship, I pass on to the other 
French manufactures. There are a great number of 
exhibitors, and the show of many is remarkably 
good. The principal fault of French porcelain is a 
too great partiality to gilding, and a too inordinate 
use of colour. The effect is to give a tawdry or 
trumpery look to really excellent goods. Many of 
the paintings wpon the vases are really charming ; 
the flowers are’ marvels of delicacy and freshness, 
and the shepheras and shepherdesses, the nymphs 
and satyrs, até so pretty and happy that one is 
almiest tempted to regret that we were born in this 
proséic nineteenth century, and to lament the past 
vileawnres of the days, whenever they may have been, 
when this picturesque Arcadian life was.” 


eee 


BACHELOR BROWN’S COURTSHIP. 


Tivomamn Brows bad lived a bachelor for forty 
yeurejand daélaved his intention of cdtitinuing in the 
stite*of single blessedness for the retisinder of his 
lif«<greatly tothe swtisfaction of his relatives the 
Hiwiites, with whom he resided, for be it known 
Unete: Rich ard was worth a cool half-million, and the 
]fiuies were his only living relations, aid unless, as 
Mii Hinkle said, some “nasty charity” came in for 
his*property, who should he leave itto but to his own 
cousins or their children ? 

ay poor human nattire is of longevity, Mr.- 
and Hifkle scarcely expected to survive their 
cousin, Who was their junior by ten years, but Ade 
laide, and Rosé, and Chatles and William, might 
in all probability be his*heiPsyand to this end the pa» 
rents laboured. Unele Richar@ had tho best roomity 
the house, the best chair) tite’ most particular com 
sideration. His wishes were’deferred to and his ad- 
vice taken on every ocvasion—and he actually came 
to be loved, for with all his quaint, old-fashioned 
ways, and his habit of sitting as utterly silent as 
though he had been deaf and dumb, he was a love- 
able man. Matters progressed smoothly enough un- 
til it was habit and not hypocrisy which made 
Cousin Richard actually master of the house. 

He was very obliging—wonderfally so ia most 
respects. He would attend toanything for anybody 
—match ribbons when no one else could—escort 
the girls to places of amusement—go dutifully to 
church with their mamma—attend to marketing and 
the posting of letters, and the gas-metre, and the 
turning off of the water in frosty weather. He 
was always ready to search the house with a poker 
at the dead of night, when anyone“ heard a noise.” 

He went to the dentist with people who’ wanted 
their teeth drawn, and always seemed to have sugar- 
plums in his pocket. But one thing Cousin Richard 
would not do, and that was to exhibit the least sign of 
politeness to young lady visitors. 

He never saw one home. He never even spent 
the evening in theireompany. He invariably shut 
himself up in his own room and had his tea there 
when one of these individuals was reported to be in 
the house, and, when travelling, had been known 
in a train to shut his eyes tight when a young lady 
entered, and remain with them closed until she left 
the carriage. As a general thing, indeed, he always 
chose a carriage where he need not be intruded upon. 

“It was just as well after all,” said Mrs. Hinkle, 
but it was a peculiarity not quite as agreeable to Mr. 
H. when he found che pleasant task of “ seeing Miss 
Smith or Miss Jones home” imposed upon himself. 
He argued that such duties were Cousin Dick’s, 
though he never told him so. It would not have 
been pleasant to provoke him, and if anything could 
have offended Bachelor Brown mortally it would 
have been to insist upon his offering any gallant 
attentions to the softer sex. 

However a day came at last which set the whole 
household in & commotion. 

Miss Amanda Dove had been invited to spend a 
week with the Hinkles, and Miss Dove, being a 
stranger, was to wait at the station until someone 
came for her in a carriage. 

The Hinkles resided some miles out of town, and 
had not occupied their residence for many months, 
so that people were not always properly directed by 
the neighbours. 

It was decided that Mr. Hinkle should escort Miss 
Dove; but before the day of her arrival dawned 
business had called that gentleman te Sheffield. 
Moreover, Mrs. Hinkie had the influenza, and the 





after it. 


could handle the reins. 
came for her ? 


ing treatment for the dear girl. 
cousin Richard.” 
“You never dare, ma,” said Rose, aghast. 
“Tn such & case, you know 
“ He'll not do it,” said Adelaide. 
“ Of course not,” said Rose. 
Mrs. Hinkle shook her head. 
“T fear he will not,” 





Arc, mounted the stairs to Cousin Richard’s study. 


entered. 

‘““Not at all—sit down,” said Bachelor Brown. 

“ You see how ill I am,” said Mrs. Hinkle; “I can 
hardly hold up my head, much less drive, and Mr. 
Hinkle is away, and the boys too, and no-one can 
handle the reins, and——” 

“Well,” said Bachelor Brown: 

“ And there is poor Miss Dove at the station with 


gasp. ' 
“ Ah!” said Bachelor Brown, “ what apity'!” 
Mrs. Hinkle felt she had et po yet. Bi 

Brown could not unéé@rstand what shewanted,- 


she said, ‘‘ but couldnt you just for one do it?” 
“Do Maria ?” asked Bachelor Brown. 

“ Go for her,” said Mrs. Hinkle, 

“Por Miss Dove?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Oh, dear no,” said Cousin Richard, 
“But——” began Mrs. Hinkle. 

“Maria,” said the old bachelor, “ young 
- little cousins excepted, are my ree 
‘eeted, conceited, absurd set of creatures. I 


doubt she’s capable of finding her way here. 
appear tobe. I shan’t go for her.” 
Mrs. Hinkle retreated. 
“ What will she think of us 2” sho said, sobbing. 
“Don’t cry,” said Bachelor Brown. “I'll see if 
any of the handsover at Oats’s place can drive over 
for her.” 
And out he went; but all the men at Oats’s 
place were busy with the hay, which stood in danger 
from a coming shower. Richard returned without 
the least success. 
“A shower too,” said Rose. “Poor dear 
Amanda, I'll try what I can do with my cousin.” 
And in the study she spent an hour, teasing and 
worrying without effect. 
“ Let her ‘get lost’,” said Bachelor Brown. ‘“ No 
doubt she’d like it. And, as for her trunk, why 
can’t girls travel with a portmanteau as we do?” 
And Rose departed, pouting. She found Adelaide 
in an extremely merry mood. 

“think of poor 


“Don’t laugh,” she said; 
Amanda.” 

“T am thinking of her,” said Adelaide, “and 
Cousin Dick shall go. I'll tella fib.” 
“For shame!” said Rose. 
“One ought to make some sacrifice for a friend,” 
said Adelaide. “I'll tell him she’s a child. He's 
always good to children.” 
“Tt will never do,” said Mrs. Hinkle. 
never forgive you.” 
But Adelaide ran up to t:*; cousin’s study and 
burst in with an exceedingly theatrical laugh. 
“ What a mistake!” she said, “and how stupid of 
them all. You think Amanda is a grown young 
lady, don’t you?” 
“Isn't she ?” asked the bachek ™. 
“As if a child of nine years could be!” said 
Adelaide. “ Poor little thing!” 
“ Poor little thing indeed,” said the old bachelor, 
hurrying on his coat and hat. “‘ Bless me, why didn’t 
you mention it? Poor little soul!” 
And in a few moments the light wagonette was 
driven down the road, and the Hinkles stood looking 


“ He'll 


“I'm half frightened,” said Rese. 

“SoamI,” said Adelaide. “ But it’s done, and 
it can’t be helped now. I'll mauage to coax him to 
forgive me, and it wouldn't de to leave a friend in 
such a position, you know, and I didn’t say she was 
a child.” 

Meanwhile Bachelor Brown drove to the station. 
It was a long drive over a bad road, but he kept on 
his way very cheerfully, He was extremely fond of 
children. 





two boys were at boarding-school. No one was to 


be found to drive, and neither Rose nor Adelaide 
Miss Dove was to come at 
nine, and what would she think of them if no one 

“ Indeed,” said Mrs. Hinkle, “ it would be shock- 
I must ask your 


” said Mrs. Hinkle. 


she said, and, assuming an 
expression which would have done credit to Joan of 


“Are you busy, Richard?” she asked as she 


her trunk by this* tiie” said Mrs, Hiss, with a 


“It's a favour—a gteat favour to ask, T iow,’ ‘wii’ ie 


| 
her presence, he’grew alarmed. IEfshe had been lee, 
through his neglect he could never forgive himsg 
He ran his finger through his curly hair, and peepej 
into the ladies’ waiting-room. Only a very fine ful. 
grown young lady sat there, and he retreated. 1), 
woman who waited in the apartment came out of er 
nook with a courtesy as she saw him, and he ade 
dressed her: 

Pp you seen a little girl waiting for som. 
one?” 

“No, sir,” said the woman.’ 
come down, but they are gone.” 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” said Bachelor Brown, « 
hope there’ 's no mistake. It’s a little Miss Dove, qp) 
if the dear little soul has gone astray I’m entirely ; 
blame. Please make inquiries—there’s a good 


“There were ty 


woman!” 
As he uttered*#hese words the full-grown you: 
lady in the waitirijroom was seen to blush Violently 
and a arise. Se 
“ Amanda’ ve,” she said, “ and I expect 
yi from n Mi Hinkle r+ 


. He had spoken o 
.”” His face also turne) 


he began. ) oy. 
Ve used suc! 











storm, which had been threatening for hours, burst 
at the very moment when Bachelor Brown found it 
impossible to tell whether the left road or tho right 
led homeward ; and the horse was afraid of lightning, 
and grew restive. Miss Amanda Dove was afraid oi 
lightning also. She gave a little scream, and clung 
to Bachelor Brown's coat sleeve. 

Bachelor Brown looked down at her. It was such 
a soft, plump hand, Her eyes were so round and 
blue in her terrer that he forgot she was a young 
lady. 

“Tl take care of you,” he said—a flash of lighi- 
ning, a roar of thunder, an attempt on the part of the 
horse to run away—interrupted him. 

Miss Dove turned pale. Bachelor Brown looked 
terrified. He cast a glance about him, Near tle 
road was & parsonage, connected with its church by 
a garden. 

“T tell you what we'll do,” he said, ‘ We'll ask 
for shelter until the storm is over. A clergyman 
ought to be Christian enough to take us in.” 

And, driving to the gate, he assisted Miss Dove to 
alight. As he did so two- hired men rushed out and 
began to attend to the horse and vehicle, and an old 
lady and gentleman appeared upon the steps. 

“Se glad you're early enough to escape the worst 
of the storm,” said the gentleman. 

“ Do come in,” said the old lady. “We were ex- 
pecting you—for on such an occasion people ulways 
keep their appointments, rain or sunshine, T believe.” 

“What on earth does she mean ?” thought Bachelor 
Brown. “But it’s very kind of them,” and so, while 
the old lady hurried Miss Dove away to dry her 
things, he sat with the old clergyman in the par- 
jour. 

“Do you feel at all nervous, sir ?” said the old gen- 
tleman, after a pause. 

“ No, sir, thank you,” said Bachelor Brown. 
“Most men do, sir,” said the cl 

“Yes ; lightning i is a nerveus sort of thing, ” said 
Bachelor Brown. 

“T did not allude to the storm.” 

“Indeed, sir.” 

“ But to the approaching ceremony.” 

“Eh ?” said Bachelor Brown. 

“Tn your note, you know, you told me that you 
were too nervous to stand before the whole congre- 
gation in church, and preferred a quiet wedding at 
my house,” said the old man. 

Bachelor Brown stared at him in estonishment. 
The truth dawned upon him. 

“ You expected a—a young couplé,” he said. 





When, on reaching the station, he saw no sign of 


“Oh, you are quite young enough, sif,” said the 
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antagonist by striking him with his wings, but that 
would not compel him to quit his hold. At length 
the eagle attempted to take wing, but reynard was not 
to be cheated ia thismanner. At last the eagle suc- 
ceeded in raising the fox from terra firma, and ina 
few minutes he was. suspended by his own jaws be- 
tween heaven and earth. He was now placed in an 
unfavourable position for fighting; but his courage 
did not seem to forsake him, as he firmly kept his 
hold, and seemed to make several attempts to bring 
the eagle down; but, alas! he soon feund that 
the strong wings of the eagle were capable of 
raising him above the clouds. There was now no 
way ofescape unless the bird would alight some- 
where. The eagle made a straight ascent, and suc- 
ceeded in raising it toa considerable height in the air. 
The two combatants were still struggling, and in a 
few minutes a disengagement appeared to have taken 
place. Reynard, from some cause or other, was 
obliged to quit his grasp, and he was now descending 
much quicker than Le had gone up. In a few seconds 
he was dashed to the earth, where he lay struggling 
in the agonies of death. The-.eagle made its escape 
in a southern direction. It appeared weak from ex- 
haustion and the loss of blood, but, notwithstanding, 
managed to fly till at last it was obscured in the dis- 
tance. 





OLIVER DARVEL., 
acplnpnanieapersiniicatinny 
‘ CHAPTER LXVL 

Max unfolded the manuscript, and read the follow- 
ing statement : 

“T am dying from exposure and ill-treatment re- 
ceived from the Russian authorities at the instigation 
of my implacable foe, the Elector of Lichtenfels. 

“I will tell as briefly as may be how I incurred 
his hatred, and brought on myself the horrible pun- 
ishment which has been awarded me through his m- 
fluence : 

“T am an Englishman; a poor gentleman, born 
with an honourable name and little te support it. I 
thought it a degradation to labour, and I and my 
sister vegetated in the old hall in Sussex, which 
formed nearly the whole of our inheritance—both 
bitterly discontented, yet neither seeing any way of 
bettering our fortunes. 

“When I had nearly attained my twenty-sixth 
year a stranger came to the village near Ingleby 
Hall, whose acquaintance I soon made. He was a 
Frenchman, though he spoke English perfectly, and 
I found his society so agreeable to me that Isoon 
invited him to visit me at the hall. 

“M. Ledru was a man of much information, and 
akeen judge of human nature. He weighed both my 
sister and myself in the balance furnished by his 
own sagacity; decided that we were to be trusted, 
and then cautiously proceeded to develope to me a 
plan by which I could largely increase my slender 
income without mueh risk to myself or trouble to my 
sister. 

“T had only to consent to receive under our pro- 
tection a young child belonging to a great mercantile 
house, whose life was in danger from the aspiring 
ambition ef her nearest kinsman. A large sum 
would be paid to us amnually, provided we maintained 
the most profound secrecy as to whence the child 
came, and what were her antecedents, 

“ My sister and I consulted together, and decided 
that we would accept the offer if full confidence were 
placed in us as to who the girl was and what 
were her future prospects. With much reluctance 
this was conceded, and we learned that the child 
about to be confided te us was the Princess Irene of 
Lichtenfels, the grand-daughter of the Elector, and 
his presumptive heiress. 

“The child was brought to Ingleby Hall by Ledra 
himself, and at long imtervals he continued to visit 
her, that he might carry to her mother, the Duchess 
of Lindorf, a report of her condition and progress. 
We treated the child with extreme kindness—at first 
for the large sums of money paid us on her account, 
but very soon for the love we both learned to bear her, 

“Our litile Aimée, as we called her, was a most 
lovely and attractive little creature, and both Angela 
and myself soon looked on her as the pearl of our 
home. She learned to speak English with extreme 
facility, and at the time the occurrence I am about to 
relate took place few who heard her) speak our lan- 
guage would have supposed that she was born on @ 
foreign soil. 

“In the long intervals between his visits Ledru 
changed much. He lost his vivacity, seemed de- 
pressed—at times almost hopeless ; he spoke vaguely 
of how much his fidelity to the duchess and her 





vowed to preserve the secret of the child’s asylum to 
the end. 

“From these hints I gathered that active search 
had been instituted for our little guest, and with great 
risk both to her and himself were the visits of Ledru 
made. 

“ After a time he only came when the annual pay- 
ment fell due to me, and he then took every precau- 
tion to prevent his brief presence beneath my roof 
irom becoming known toanyone except my sister and 
myself. 

“ The child had been with us nearly three years 
when a startling incident occurred which gave me the 
first intimation that I was in danger from the course 
I had pursued. I was walking at twilight in the 
garden attached to the hall when I was suddenly ac- 
costed by a-strvanger, who issued from a side walk 
and who demanded, in an imperious tone, that I should 
converse with him alone for a few moments. 

“ As I was unarmed, far from the house, and 
anxious on Amy’s account to keep out of every 
difficulty that might be avoided, I replied, in as 
polite a tone as I could command, and requested 
him to state his business with me as concisely as 
possible, as I was not accastomed to be addressed in 
so abrupt a tone by strangers. 

“In the same rude manner he replied: 

“*Tt don’t matter much what you’re used to— 
you are in my power, for 1 am armed, and you aro 
not. See!’ 

“ And he presented a pistol he drew from his 
bosom. He went on: 

“*T might take your life easily enough, and be 
far away before anyone could pursue me; but that 
was not my objecvin coming here. Let us sit down 
beneath this tree and talk sensibly together.’ 

“] permitted the ruffian to draw me down beside 
him, and he went on: 

“* You, and that villain Ledru, have been playing 
a pretty game between you; but I have been sent 
here to tell you that it’s allup. He’s been nabbed, 
and you'll see him no mere. The man in London 
through whom he drew his money was bribed to 
pay over to him a marked note. That liitle tell-tale 
has been traced to the possession of Mr. Philip 
Ingleby, of Ingleby Hall, and that is why Iam here 
this evening.’ 

“ T listened to these words in deep perturbation, 
but commanded myself sufficiently to ask: 

“* Who is this Ledru, and why should you seek 
information of him from a*person living as retired a 
life as I do?’ 

“To this he contemptuously replied : 

“¢ Ah, bah; don’t be like an ostrich—sticking 
your head in the sand, and fancying your whole body 
is concealed. I don’t ask you about Ledru, for 1 know 
more of him than you can tell me. What I demand 
of you is the information that fool refuses to impart.’ 

“¢T know nothiag of him—I can tell you nothing,’ 
I hastily said. 

“ The stranger seemed to pay no attention te my 
words. He laughed contemptuously, and presently 
went on: 

‘“¢]t was a clever trap, but it has succeeded, and I 
don’t mind how much it cost. I’ve been here before 
this, my fine fellow, and I’ve spied around till I satis- 
fied myself that I was on the right scent. Yes—ti 
am satisfied that the child you have in your charge 
is the one I have been in pursuit of for several years, 
Are you aware, Mr, Ingleby, that the Princess Irene 
of Lichtenfels is the august personage you keep be- 
neath your obscure roof, and treat as if she was the 
child of some common person ?’ 

“I was struck dumb with surprise and terror, 

and, finding that I did not speak, the ruffian went 
on : , 
“¢You are, doubtless, paid highly to keep the little 
one safe ; but I will make you rich—do you hear me? 
—trich, if you will prove to me three days hence that 
the child is safe where she can never more be inter- 
fered. with, ner come forward to interfere with 
others !’ 

“ Again he paused. His meaning was too plain to 
be misunderstood, and an infernal temptation assailed 
me. Idesired wealth above all things—wealth thi& 
would enable me to hold my head among the gentry 
of the county—to vie with the most extravagant of 
them in expense ; and, much as I loved Aimée, I did 
not recoil, as I should have done, from the means of 
winning it to me by that villain. 

“T never intended for a moment to injure the child, 
but I argued with myself that it could do no harm to 
throw her enemies off the scent by practising a ruse 
against them, and at the same time gaining posses- 
sion of the heavy bribe they offered. Assuming a 
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id been log innocent clergyman. “And I must say the young 
ive himsel lady appears a very charming person. 
and peengj Bachelor Brown felt himself blush. d 
ry fine apes you think she’d make a gocd wife?” he 
Bled. Thy ked. 
) out of ie oe Undoubtedly,” said the clergyman. 
and he aj. “And you thmk a man is—happier—for—for— 
entering the nuptial state?” he inquired. 
for som:. «No man can be happy without so doing, and it is 
every man’s duty,” said the old gentleman, believing 
Were ty) every word he said. 
“She is a dear little thing,” thought Mr. Brown 
Brown, “| to himself. “ I never liked a girl so much. It’s very 
Dove, an} awkward to explain. I wonder whether——” 
entirely ; And jast then Miss Dove entered the room, look- 
pte goo! ing angelic without her bonnet to Mr. Brown. 
Bachelor Brown drew her aside. 
WD youn: “T have something to say to you, Miss Dove,” he 
t Violent! said. 
i “Dear me,” said Miss Dove. 
t expected “They've made a mistake,” said Bachelor 
Brown. “ They think we—we—we are—are people 
spoken they expect—a——a young couple, you know, about 
ls6 turnej to—” 

“Oh dear, do they ?” whispered Miss Dove. 

n. ) oy “Yes,” said Bachelor Brown, ‘Now it would 

used such be very awkward to explain. And I like you so 
much. Couldn’t you like me too, and let him doit— 

> “don eh ?” , 

‘ : “Do what, Mr. Brown?” said Amand: 

wt Brown, “ Marry us,” said Bachelor B. 

“Ofcourse not,” said Amanda. “What would 

the Hinkles say ?” 
iving to- “They'd be delighted,” said Richard, growing 
Bachelor bolder. Then he put his arm about her waist. 
bdy, save “J don’t know much’ about this sort of thing, but 
nsed, but you are the only micegirl I ever saw. Please do. 
thought. I'm not such.a bad. fellow. I'll be good to you.” 
as. How “T know yoware good,” said Amanda, ‘* but-—” 
Then be: “But then I’m ugly, eh ?” asked Richard. 
Wonder. “ Ah, no, not at-all.” 
and that “Well?” 
ama the “It would be so odd.” 
rs, burst “Well,” said Bachelor Brown, “ that’s my fault, 
found it and they know I’m-edd, my dear.” 
ho right Four hours after the Hinkles heard the light wa- 
rhtning, gonette drive to the door, and rushed out to greet 
nfraid oj Amanda. ® 
d. clung “ We've been so alarmed,” said Mrs. Hinkle. 
“Sucha storm,” said Rose. 
ras such “Were you frightened?” asked Adelaide. 
nd and But Amanda said nothing. 
| young Uncle Richard too shrank back, as though he 
was afraid of something. 
E light- “Tell ’em, Amanda,” he said. 
t of the “No; you tell them, Richard,” said Amanda. 
The Hinkles listened in amazement. 
looked “What is there to tell?” asked Mrs. Hinkle. 
sar the “ Whatis all the mystery about ?” 
rch by And Cousin Richard answered, sheepishly : 
“ Nothing—only we’ve been getting married. This 
"Il ask is my wife, Mrs. Brown.” 
‘eyman It was the only explanation ever offered. Tho 
Hinkles never comprehended it. It was always & 
love to mystery to them ; and though they were profuse in 
ut and their congratulations, and always continued the best 
an old of friends, the fortune which might have been 
Rose’s or Adelaide’s rather troubled Mrs. Hinkle; 
worst and she always. declared in secret family councils 
that ‘‘ she was perfectly sure Uncle Richard married 
"a OX- out of spite to punish Adelaide for the trick sho 
hways played upon him.” M. K. D. 
lieve.” _—____ 
ee _ “Norutre New unper Tae Sun.”—It is said that 
he International exhibitions are not modern inventions 
Moses after all, and that the first effort. in this direction 
re. was made some 1,800 years ago by the Emperor 
Nero, of whom Seneca says, in one of his letters: 
i gen- re. was present the other day at the solemn exhibi- 
tion of the riches of Rome, where I saw matvellous 
chefs Peuvre; there were also exquisite cloths, hang- 
, ings, and costumes which had come from beyond the 
’ said limits of the Roman frontiers.” 

A Bap Casr or Vutrecipr.—A Strathmore corre- 
spondent records a case of vulpecide which will cause 
bitter feelings in the breast of every trac sportsman 
who reads the narrative. It appears that an eagle 
was dev: the carcass of a mountain hare when 

you 8 fox sprang froma bush of heather and seized the in- 
gre- truder (which had come to rob him of his prey) by 
ig at the wing. A well-contested struggle ensued, in 
which the bird made a desperate attempt to defend 
ent. itself with its claws, and-succeeded in extricating it- 
self from his enemy's grasp; but: before it had time to 
escape reynard seemed more determined than ever. 
the The eagle made another attempt to overpower its 


daughter had already cost him, yet. he constantly 


surly tone, I asked : 
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“*How am I to be assured that you speak the 
truth, or that you will redeem your pledges, evenif I 
consented to this villany ?’ 

“T overheard him mutter: 

“*Oh, oh! the tempting bait of gold is too much 
for this man’s fidelity. I thought it would prove so 
—I was sure of it.’ 

“My time is too short to repeat all that passed 
between the stranger and myself. The period of 
Ledru’s annual visit had passed over without bring- 
ing him to the hall, and the money which constituted 
my chief income was sadly needed; besides, I had 
fallen desperately in love, and my young charge was 
becoming oppressive to me. I could not bring a 
third person into our house without confiding our 
secret to her, and the woman with whom I was in- 
fatuated would, I knew, prove faithless to such @ 
trust ; but, in spite of this conviction, the mad passion 
that swayed me urged me on to accept the bribe of- 
fered by my tempter to remove the child from the 
path of her cousin, the Prince of Berchtols, who was 
the next heir to her inheritance. 

“In justice to myself I must say that I was not 
entirely actuated by selfish motives. I knew that 
the discovery of the Lady Irene’s asylum had sealed 
her doom, unless my cunning could rescue her from 
the threatened danger, but I admit that self-interest 
was the mainspring of my actions. 

“ After a long conversation, during which I came 
to a perfect understanding of what I was expected to 
do, I parted from my new acquaintance. He gave 
me a drug which he asserted would produce a deep 
sleep, from which Amy was never to be permitted 
again to awake in this world. I was to smother 
her while she slept, and after the crime was com- 
pleted my accomplice was to assist me in burying 
her in the graveyard attached to my grounds, while 
the report was circulated that she had died of small- 

ox. 

“ We at length separated, and I sought my sister 
to inform her of the necessity that had arisen for rid- 
ding ourselves of our young charge in some way, and 
I never for an instant doubted her willingness to aid 
me in every possible manner to carry out the plan 
that had occurred to me. 

“Angela was an ambitious girl; she chafed 
against the restraints of poverty, and panted for a 
season in Paris. With that temptation I bribed her 
to assist me, though I must say in our own defence 
that we both believed that we were taking the only 
feasible plan to save our little friend’s life. She 
would be torn from us, I knew, if I faltered in car- 
rying out the commands laid on me ; and of her 
subsequent fate, in that event, I could not entertain 
a doubt. 

“Such were the excuses I offered myself for what 
we did, but now they seem mean and futile. 

“My sister had a passion for modelling in wax, 
and, most fortunately for the success of our decep- 
tion, she had just completed a full-length figure of 
Aimée of the size of life. We gave the narcotic to 
the child, locked her up ina distant wing of the hall, 
and then placed in the box provided for her body the 
fair counterfeit of herself, taking the precaution to 
place beneath the image a heavy strip of wood to 
give weight to it. With artistic skill Angela gave 
the wax face the bluish pallor of death, and, draped 
in the robes of the grave, the deception was per- 
fect. 

“To remove all danger of detection the coffin 
was placed in a dimly lighted room; and when my 
accomplice came to assist in bearing it to the grave 
we had prepared for it one glaace satisfied him that 
his intended victim lay cold and still before him. 

“With his owa hand he fastened down the lid, 
and then paid over to me the large sum agreed on as 
the price of my crime. That secured I went with 
him to the graveyard, and we buried the box. 

“In the interim a report had been spread in the 
neighbourhood that the child was ill of a disease so 
wniversally dreaded as small-pox, and the only ser- 
vant we kept was forbidden to approach the room in 
which she lay. I represented my visitor to her as 
the undertaker’s assistant, and she was too stupid and 
too much terrified to interfere with us in any way. 

“ About fifteen miles from Ingleby Hall was a 
marine villa known as Fernely, which had lately 
been purchased and taken possession of by Miss 
Tilson, a young girl who resided there with her 
companion, @ middle-aged woman of the name of 
Minturn. 

“The young lady was rich, benevolent, and, re- 
port said, in deep grief for the suicide of her lover. 
I had seen her once, and had been struck by the 
gentle resignation of her face and manner. ‘To her, 
on the spur of the moment, I determined to give the 


young princess. I believed she would accept her as 
a gift from heaven, and perform the duty of a tender 
mother by the helpless little stranger. 

“My sister parted from the infant charge with 
many tears ; but I finally took thesleeping child from 
her arms and set out on my strange errand. I in- 
tended to place Amy at the Portico at Fernely, and 
leave her to be discovered in the morning, and for 
this purpose I concealed myself in the woodland near 
the place. 

“T had hidden in the leafy screen I had chosen 
but a few moments when the lady to whom I de- 
signed to make so unusual a present drove by with 
her friend in the direction of London. I was anxious 
to get back to the hall, and I at once made a slight 
change in my programme. In the place of taking 
Amy to Fernely, and leaving her exposed to the 
night air for many hours, I would stop Miss Tilson’s 
carriage and throw the child on her compassion, 
leaving her no choice as to what her own course to- 
wards the little girl should be. 

“ My time grows very short, and I must be brief. 
I stopped the carriage on its return, threw the stupe- 
fied child into Miss Tilson’s arms and made off, leav- 
ing the nete I had pinned to her clothing to explain 
as much as I dared. In that note I requested that a 
singular breast-pin belonging to Amy should always 
be worn by her when she appeared in public. 

“T did this because in the course of time I feared 
I might lose all clue to her, and in the future, if it 
became necessary to trace her, that ornament might 
guide her friends to success. The breast-pin was 
made in the form of an eagle, and one ofthe jewelled 
wings can be made to lift itself by touching a spring ; 
beneath it the crest of her family and the initials of 
her parents will be found. 

“T returned to Ingleby, and, accompanied by my 
sister, set out for Paris. We made no secret of the 
death and private burial of the child, and the few 
who took any interest in our proceedings believed the 
story we told. Our obscure neighbourhood and the 
privacy of our way of life protected us from suspi- 
cion, and no comments were made on the event. 

“ We spent a gay winter in Paris; my sister found 
a husband and settled in Franee, and in the spring 
I returned to the hall to claim as my wife 
the woman I had long loved and wooed in vain. 
She had refused to listen to me as poor Philip 
Ingleby, but when I became rich it was different, 
and I was fool enough to buy the consent to become 
mine which would never have been given but for the 
money I had so shamefully obtained. 

“We were scarcely established in our wedded 

home when an agent appeared at Ingleby on be- 
half of both the Duchess of Lindorf and the 
Prince of Berchtols, to ascertain the fate of the 
Lady Irene. I had but one reply to make. I 
showed him the grave in which she was supposed to 
rest; over it a marble shaft had been erected on 
which was engraved her name andage. This had 
been put up during my.absence by the orders of 
the man who believed that we had assassinated the 
young princess. Mr. Herman seemed deeply grieved, 
but I dared not confide to him the truth, and he 
went away firmly convinced that the child was 
really dead. 95 
“*Light come, light go,’ says the old proverb, 
and my wife and I illustrated it. We both spent 
money as if there could be no end to our resources, 
and at the close of the third year of our marriage I 
was utterly ruined. Then the woman whose extra- 
vagance had so largely contributed to my ruin 
positively refused to share my poverty. After 
many stormy scenes she finally eloped with a rich 
lover, and I was left to desolation and despair, for 
I was as deeply infatuated with her as I had ever 
been. 
“T pass over that portion of my life; it is too 
dreary to be dwelt upon. For years I led a sort 
of vagabond existence in which I barety managed to 
keep body and soul together. My sister was dead, 
my ill-gotten wealth was gone, and I had no hope 
but in finding the child I had cast away from me, 
and again making her a terror to her kinsman. 

“TI made such inquiries as satisfied me that her 
protectress had married and emigrated to some 
colony. I was preparing to follow her, when an idle 
boast uttered under the influence of wine, that I knew 
a secret ef vital importance to a princely house in 
Germany, proved my ruin. Through all these years 
I was kept under strict surveillance, and when 
I was sober enough to understand what had 
happened to me I found myself in the custody of 
the same man who had tempted me to destroy the 
child. 





“Vague suspicions had long existed that I had 
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practised a deception on him, and my drunken wor 
confirmed them. I was hurried to Lichtenfels, cop. 
fronted with the Elector himself, and when I declareg 
that I knew nothing of the child, and persisted in th, 
assertion that she was dead and buried, I was put iy 
irons, and for months was kept in a loathsome dup. 
geon, from which I was only taken to be hurried tp 
the confines of the country, in time to join a party of 
Polish exiles who were to be sent to Siberia by the 
order of the Czar. 

“That journey has finished me; but I scarcely re. 
pine that I am about to be released from my sufferings, 
To you, countryman of mine, I bequeath this secret, 
Should you ever escape from the dreadful pit into 
which you have fallen seek, find, and restore the 
Princess Irene to her birthright. Mabel was the 
name of her protectress, and she afterwards married 
her cousin, whose name was Darvel.” 

The manuscript ended, and Oliver hastened to take 
up the story from that point. 

“ Poor Ingleby died that night. He had exhausted 
himself by speaking so long, and he scarcely uttered 
another werd. How I escaped—how I reached this 
place, you already know. The breast-pin that was to 
identify the Princess Irene did much more for me. 
for it showed me where my wife was to be found. 
Here it is; examine it for yourself—there is the 
spring.” 

Max touched it, and the winglifted, revealing what 
Ingleby had said would be found there. He said: 

“Tt is wonderful that we should all have been 
brought together in this singular manner. I recognize 
and adore the hand that has conducted my beloved 
Amy and myself through so many dangers and trials 
to her and my dear mother, to the happy censumma- 
tion to which events now tend. May I see her, Mr. 
Darvel, and explain to her how marvellously we have 
been brought hand in hand to grasp the brilliant des- 
tiny which for neither one would have been perfect 
without the other ?” 

Oliver paused an instant to reflect on this proposal, 
and then smilingly said : 

“ My past experience has taught me to sympathize 
with the hopes and wishes of true love. Luckily for 
you and Amy, the course of yours has not been long 
troubled, though until this unexpected revelation was 
made to me I leoked on your union as impossible. | 
give you leav@ to seek her, Mr. Rosen, or rather 
Prince Maximilian, and fully explain to her all that is 
known to yourself.” 

“ Phank you, sir ; and I may show her this also?” 
laying his hand on Ingleby’s confession. “ And pray, 
Mr. Darvel, remember that until I am acknowledged 
by my father I am only plain Max Rosen.” 

Oliver bowed and said: 

“ Yes—take that with you, and make everything 
clear to Amy. I saw her going towards the summer- 
house not long since, and I have no doubt you will 
find her there.” 

Max did not require a second hint ; he snatched up 
the paper and in another moment was away in pursuit 
of his betrothed. 








CHAPTER LXVII. 


Mrs. DARVEL witnessed the rapid escapade of 

young Rosen; she caught a glimpse of his radiant 
face, and in great surprise she hurried to the side of 
her husband to seek an explanation of what could 
have produced so marked a change in the lately des- 
pondent lover. 
“ My dear Oliver,” she exclaimed, “ how is it that 
Max is permitted to seek Amy, for you must havo 
told him where she was to be found? What new 
hope has dawned on him, for he waved a paper ho 
held towards me as he rushed past with an ex- 
pression of triumphant joy that I only hope is well 
founded. And your face, now I look at it closely, 
seems almost transfigured. Oh, Oliver, what is it? 
How have you been wrought on to sanction an inter- 
view between the two we believe for ever severed?” 
Darvel’s face was indeed a reflex of the happy one 
of Max, and, in spite of his gray hair and the lines of 
suffering upon his brow, he looked at that moment 
almostas bright and handsome as on the day Mabel 
had given herself to him. He reverently said: 

“The ways of Providence are inscrutable, and s 
way has been opened out of our difficulties as un- 
expected as it is welcome. Sit beside me, dear 
Mabel, while I explain to you the singular course of 
events which has brought the discarded son of my 
persecutor and the heiress of Lichtenfels to this far- 
distant shore to find and love each other, to restore 
them to what might never have been theirs but for 
this event. Max Rosen is the only child left to the 
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to restore him to his fatherland and his birthright. 
That was why his uncle thought Amy no fitting 
match for him, while we, on our side, made the same 
mistake for her.” 

Mabel required him to explain every particular 
known to him connected withthe history of Mrs. 
Herman, and she had scarcely made herself mistress 
of them, and realized the gratifying cenviction that 
the child of her affections would not lose happiness 
by winning greatness, when the two lovers entered 
the room. 

Amy, with eyes dewy with emotion, and cheeks 
rosy with the kisses her audacious lover had im- 
printed on them in the first transports of their re- 
union, rushed forward, raised a lock of Oliver's long 
white hair to her lips, and with much emotion said : 

“ Oh, generous and true heart! How shall I ever 
thank you for your noble self-sacrifice in my cause? 
But for your firmness—your fortitude in holding fast 
the secret of my retreat—I should not have lived to 
behold this hour. Words can never express my 
gratitude, nor can I ever hope to repay the priceless 
services you have rendered to me, my more than 
father.” . 

Oliver took her in his arms, and tenderly said: 

“ Let me know that you are prosperous and happy, 
and I shall be richly repaid for all I have done. I 
ask no reward from you in the future, Amy, for by 
that name I must continue to call you while you are 
still our child. In the home that Mabel has made 
and beautified I shall be supremely contented, and 
far-off shores I no more desire to behold. Here 
my wife and I possess all that is necessary to 
happiness ; our love for each other is so tender and 
strong that [am sure we shall never tire of each 
other, even if we should live to the extreme verge 
of life granted to human beings on earth.” 

Max here spoke with animation : 

“We will combat that determination, sir. You 
and Mrs. Darvel must visit us when we assume 
our new state. Once there we will see what can be 
done towards detaining you near us. What say you, 
dear madam ?” 

Mabel smiled tenderly and serenely upon them as 
she replied : 

“I quite agree with my husband. This is our 
haven, and in it we shall find therepose he so greatly 
needs, after being so long tossed on the waves of 
misfortune. I love the home in which my child 
first saw the light, and I prefer the free future we 
can bequeath to him here to the highest honours that 
might be offered to us in the land to which you must 
go. You would seek to force them on our acceptance, 
I know, but they would be as distasteful to Oliver 
as they would be burdensome tome. We give you 
to happiness and mutual love, and you will soon 
find that they will suffice without yearning after 
those you leave behind. Amy is grateful, I know, 
she has been the tenderest and most dutiful of 
daughters to me, but her path lies far away from 
mine ; her duties remove her to a sphere to which I 
should find myself unsuited, and I give her up to 
them, to you, Max, who will console her for all she 
may leave behind in the land of her adoption.” 

Amy threw herself on Mabel’s breast in a burst 
of passionate emotion as she exelaimed : 

“Oh, my mother, my darling mother, you will 
not always refuse to listen to our prayers for a re- 
union. [owe you much—so much that my heart 
cannot be satisfied unless you accept of something 
from my hands, now that I know I shall have the 
power to give. Join your entreaties to mine, Max, 
for we must take my benefactors to Lichtenfels with 
us.” 

Mabel tenderly clasped her to her breast, and 
silenced the words trembling on the lips of her lover 
by saying : 

“We will not discuss this question now, Amy 
We will leave its settlement till Mr. Herman arrives, 
and learns the disceveries that have been made here. 
Enjoy your new happiness, my love, without permit- 
ting a cloud to dim your sweet brow, for you have so 
long been the sunshine of my life that a shadow on 
your dear face must be reflected on mine. Take her 
with you now, Max, and im the certainty of your love 
teach her where her happiness lies. Here comes Mrs} 
Minturn, and I must explain to her how it is that 
you and Amy are allowed to be to each other as you 
were before her history was known.” 

The old lady came in looking much mystified, and 
Amy threw her arms around her as she passed frem 
the room, and said : 

“You dear old darling! Iam so happy—so happy. 
ae mother and pa, and they will tell you every- 

ing.” 

She escaped from the apartment with the laughing 





Max, leaving Mrs. Minturn. staring after her in 
greater wonder than before. But the new phase of 
affairs was soon explained to her, and most thankful 
was she for the developments that had been made. 

The remainder of that bright June morning was 
spent by the lovers in the summer-house, and to the 
last hour of their lives they remembered the soft 
beauty of the day, the play of light upon the rest- 
less waters of the bay, the green shadows in 
the lawn, and the tiny chorus of insect music often 
broken into by the carols of the birds. 

All was in harmony with their young and buoy- 
ant hearts, and that blissful morning ever afterwards 
seemed to them a type of Eden before sin and sorrow 
marred its loveliness. 

A messenger was dispatched for Mr. Rosen, with 
a request that he would favour Mr. Darvel witha 
few moments’ conversation on a subject of vital im- 
portance, and that gentleman speedily made his ap- 
pearance at Fernely. 

While the lovers dreamed and planned their future 
Oliver related the strange story of his life, and placed 
the confession ef Ingleby in the banker's hands. In 
conclusion he said : 

“T do not ask you to commit yourself in any way, 
Mr. Rosen, before the arrival of Herman. He will 
recognize me, I am sure, though I am sadly changed 
since we last met, and he will confirm the truth of 
much that I have told you. In giving his hand to 
my ward your nephew confirms his title to the in- 
heritance his father seems now so anxious to bestow 
upen him.” 

“His father is a base and most unprincipled 
wretch,” replied Mr. Rosen, with warmth; “and I 
am glad that Max will derive his title to his new 
position from his future wife more than from him. 
We will have them safely married before we set out 
for Lichtenfels, and then the Elector will have no 
choice but to accept the truths we will carry to him, 
and welcome his new daughter as the restorer of his 
tarnished name. One crime, at least, will be wiped 
from his conscience when he hears that his young 
cousin did not fall a victim to the cruel death to 
which he had doomed her ; that through her his long- 
banished son will succeed to the inheritance he could 
never have accepted except as the husband of the 
heiress. Max is too noble, his principles too un- 
sullied, to permit him to grasp at station as his 
father has done; and, high as the Elector’s rank is, 
I feel as if the only blot on the escutcheon of my 
dear boy is the fact that such a miscreant is his 
father. My sister once loved him with that reckless 
desperation which often prompts women to surrender 
everything at the command of a heartless renegade. 
She bore neglect, indifference, everything save 
insult. When that came, in the form of repudiating 
the tie that bound him to her, and bestowing his 
hand on another, she did what she could have done 
years before—took her son and came to me. You 
will see her very soon, Mr, Darvel, and you will be 
able to judge if her rival was worthy to supersede 
her.” 

After much farther conversation between the two 
gentlemen it was arranged that, with the concur- 
rence of Herman, the marriage of the lovers should 
be solemnized before they set out on their long 
voyage to Germany. With their experience of the 
treachery of the Elector neither of them was willing 
to trust a matter of such vital importance to his 
caprice; so Amy and Max were to be made happy 
as soon as possible after the arrival of Herman and 
his wife. 

That day was one of serene and cloudless happi- 
ness to the two families at Fernely and Rosenthal. 
Mrs. Rosen and her daughter returned home to hear 
the surprising disclosures the few last hours had 
brought to light, and in the ‘evening they came over 
to congratulate the newly betrothed pair. 

Erminia Rosen was a beautiful blonde, strikingly 
like the aunt afterwhom she had been named; and 
there was also so strong a resemblance between her- 
self and Max that they were often mistaken for 
brother and sister. She had not yet found a lover 
she preferred, and the prospect of returning to Ger- 
many to assume the brilliant position her family 
would occupy as the nearest relatives of the young 
Elector filled her ambitious heart with unalloyed gra- 
tification. She laughingly bent her knee before her 
young friend, and said: 

“Pair princess, your story is as good as a fairy 
tale; and mind I shall expect you to be as liberal to 
me as the fairy godmother was to Cinderella, includ- 
ing all but the glass slipper. I prefer one of tougher 
material, especially as the floors of courts are repre- 
sented as rather slippery places to move over in 
safety.” 


“T will do the best that I can for you, Lady 
Erminia. You shall have the first nobleman in my 
court, provided he suits your fancy. Of course the 
carriage and state will all come with him; but, best 
of all, you shall still be the dear and cherished friend 
who has loved me through my days of insignificance, 
to be lifted up with me in my day of pride and power.” 

The two girls here threw themselves into each 
other’s arms, and wept a few tears in spite of the 
playful badinage with which they had commenced. 

Mrs. Rosen, a delicate invalid, to whom the 
German baths promised a restoration to health, re- 
joiced in the prospects opening before them, and her 
congratulations were offered to the young pair with 
true motherly tenderness. 

The evening passed most joyously. There was 
much talking, and some good music, for the young 
people could perform well both on the spinnet and 
guitar, and Max had a fine bass voice, which 
blended charmingly with the softer notes of the two 
young girls. 

In the midst of their merriment a welcome and 
most unexpected interruption occurred. A _ tall 
figure appeared at the door of the drawing-room 
with a fair woman still in travelling-costume leaning 
upon his arm. 

Maturely beautiful, the mother of Max might have 
been mistaken for his elder sister as she smiled upon 
the group of singers, one of whom rushed forward, 
and, clasping her in his strong arms, cried out: 

“Oh, mother, dear, is this indeed you? I am so 
happy to see you again—so happy in every way, 
that I can never find words to express the fulness of 
my joy. Here is little Amy grown into Lady Amy 
—_ and lately found out to be something more than 

at.” . 

His mother scarcely understood his rapid words ; 
she only knew that he was most happy to see her 
again, and her full heart overflowed with joyful 
thankfulness for her noble son, and with blessings 
on his beloved head. 

(To be continued.) 


A Maentricent Orrer—A beautiful specimen 
of a white-breast otter, which some old people call 
the King of Otters, was recently caught in a 
trap set by Mr. Donald Maclennon, shepherd to R. 
Calder, Esq., Resipol, at the mouth of a cairn situated 
near a place of the name of Port-na-huagh. The 
skin measured from the tip of the nose to the tip of 
the tail fully six feet, and upwards of two feet broad. 
The carcass when skinned seemed as if it were one 
lump of fat. 


A Propigy.—A boy preacher has appeared in 
Wales, who, according to his admirers, is to extin- 
guish Mr. Spurgeon. This promising youth is Master 
Enoch Probert, who has just completed his eleventh 
year. On Easter Sunday he preached to crowded 
congregations in the Baptist Chapel at Gladcstry, 
Radnor. A local print says of him:—“He has a 
sweet and powerful voice, which he manages well. 
His delivery is remarkably distinct, and his hearers 
were astonished at such marvellous truths from a 
boy of such tender years.” After preaching two 
sermons on the Sunday, Master Probert spoke at 
length on the following day to the Sunday scholars. 

BEAvuTY IN PoLanp.—Bayard Taylor accounts 
for there being so much beautyin Poland. “Be- 
cause” (in his own words) “there girls do not jump 
from infancy to young-ladyhood. They are not 
sent from the cradle to the parlour, to dress, to sit 
still and look pretty. No, they are treated as chil- 
dren should be. During childhood, which extends 
through a period of several years, they are plainly 
dressed, and allowed to run, romp, and play in the 
open air. They are not loaded down, girded about 
and oppressed every way with countless frills and 
superabundant flounces so as to be admired for their 
clothing.” 

“GIANTS IN THOsE Days.”—There is a widely 
spread popular tale, common to Ireland and Scotland, 
and told with many variations. The gist of it is 
that in the days of Fionn there were deer and birds 
far larger than any which now exist. Ossian, it is 
said, when old and blind, lived in the house of his 
father-in law, or in the house of St. Patrick, and they 
were busily writing down all he had to tell them of 
the history of the “ Feinne.” But no one would believe 
what he said about the strength of the men, and the 
size of the deer, the birds, the leaves, and the roHs 
of butter—that these were in the “ Feinne,” the 
country and age of Fionn. To convince the unbe- 
lievers, the last of the old race prayed tha t he might 
have one more day’s hunting, and his prayer was 
heard. A boy and a dog, the worst of their class, 
came to him in the night, and with them he went to 
some unknown glen. There, with many strange in- 
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cidents, itis told how they found a whistle and a store 
of arms, and a great cauldron ; and how the blind hero 
collected deer and birds by sounding his whistle, or 
horn, or“ dord.” Deer came as big as houses, or 
birds as big as oxen. Guided by his boy, his hand 
drew the bow and slew the quarry, and when the 
chase was done they dined as heroes used to dine. 
A hind-quarter was brought home, and the bone of an 
ox went round about in the marrow-hole of the shank 
of the creature which Ossian had brought from the 
“ Feinne.” With endless variations this story is 
told all over Scotland and Ireland; and it is firmly 
believed by avery large class of her Majesty’s Celtic 
subjects in Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, that there 
were giants and monstrous animals in the days of 
King Arthur and of Fionn. There is no geological 
evidence yet for gigantic men, but peat-bogs, gravels, 
and caves are full of the bones of beasts as big as a 
small haystack; and the word used in the tale, 
“con,” means “elk” as well as bird.—Campbell’s 
“ Frost and Fire.” 








FACETI. 


Knowrne Frencn.—“Tom, do you know 
French?” “ Yes, very well by sight; but have no 
speaking acquaintance with it.” 

DanGERovs.—There is a bashful bachelor’ who 
dares not meet ladies in the street. He says they 
wear so many bugles on the dresses that he fears 
overtures from them. 

SPICY. 

There was:a knot of sea-captains ina store at Hono- 
lula, the keeper of which had just bought a barrel of 
black pepper. Old Captain came in, and, seeing 
the pepper, took up a handful of it. 

“ What do you buy such stuff as that for?” said’he 
to the storekeeper. ‘Tis half peas.” 

“ Peas!” replied the storekeeper; “there isn’t a 
pea in it.” 

Taking up a handful as he spoke, he appealed to 
the company. They all looked at it, and plunged 
their hands into the barrel, and bit a kernel or so, and 
then gave it as their universal opinion that there 
wasn’t a pea in it. 

“T tell you there is,” said the old captain, again 
scooping up a handful; “and I'll bet ten shillings 
on it.” 

The old‘argument all over the world. They took 
him up. 

“Well,” said he, “spell that,” pointing to the word 
“ p-e-p-p-e-r” painted onthe side of the barrel. “If 
it isn’t half p’s, then ’m——” 

The bet was paid. 

Puitosorny says that shutting the eyes makes 
the sense of hearing more acute. A wag suggests 
that this accounts for the many closed eyes which 
are seen in our churches every Sunday. 

Tuntnc.—During a very fine solo on therviolin, at 
one of the London oratories, a countryman who had 
obtained admission to the gallery exclaimed, in a loud 
voice, “Lor! lor! what a while that man is tuning 
his fiddle !” 

ContRrast.— Witness: “This here feller’ broke 
our winder with a tater, and hit Isabeller on’ the 
elber, as she was playing on the pianner.” Magis+ 
trate: “ The conduct of the prisona’ and his general 
characta’, renda’ it propa’ that he should no longa’ 
be a memba’ of society,” 

Untvucky Numpsr.—Dr. Francis: was‘ once at a 
dinner when thirteen people were present, which 
somebody gravely said was an unlucky number. “T 
admit,” said he; “that it is’ unlucky in’ one case.” 
“ What case is that?” “ When there is only dinner 
enough for twelve.” 

Tue Ust or Gioves.—A séa-captain, beihg' at a 
ball, had been accepted by a beautiful partner; who, 
in the most delicate manner possible, hinted to him 
the propriety of putting’on a pair of gloves. “Oh,” 
was:the elegant reply, “never mind me; ma’am; I 
shall wash my hands when I've done dancing.” 

James I, AND THE GouRMAND.—A fellow was 
brought before James I., and it was said he could eat 
a whole ‘sheep at'a meal. “ What else can he do,” 
asked the king, “ more than other men ?” “ heey F 
was the reply. “ Hang him'then,” said James; “for 
tis @ pity a man should live who eats tlie share of 
twenty men, and can do no more than one.” 

AnrcpoTr or HERZ, THz PIANIsT.—Wlien Herz, 
the celebrated pianist, was in California he an- 
nounced a concert in one of the new cities, and was 
obliged to send to San Francisco for a property very 
necessary ‘to the entertainment—viz.,a piano. At 
the hour amounced for the concert, the tickets were 
all sold, the house was erowded, the artist was at his 
post; and everything was in readiness, except the 
piano. In consequence of an inexplicable delay, the 
instrument had not arrived. Herz looked at his 





rough and bearded auditory in very considerable 
trepidation. What if the gold-digging dilettante 
should take it into their heads te give him a taste of 
revolver or bowie-knifé, by wa: of filling up the 
time! Heavy drops of perspiration stood on th 
frightened pianist’s brow, and he began to wish him 
self in China, in Kamschatka—anywhere but Cali- 
fornia. The miners‘saw his alarm, and kindly com- 
forted him. “ Never mind the pianner,” said one or 
two of them, soothingly, “we don’t care for it: We 
eame to see you. Makea speech.” Herz, with re- 
stored serenity, did the best he could. The spoken 
entertainment seemed to please the audience, and 
everybody, except the artist, had quite forgotten all 
about the piano,. when its arrival was 22u10unced. 
A number of stout men carried the instrument into 
the hall, and placed: it on the: platform... It was a 
three-cornered, or “ grand” piano, and Herz, promis- 
ing himself to astonish these simple and easy-satisfied 
inhabitants of the Pacific coast, seated himself onan 
empty whisky-key (instead of the more civilized 
stcol), and ran his fingers rapidly over the key- 
board. Blum! blum! splash! splash! not a sound 
did the’ piano utter, save the keys striking in the 
water. Tho Oalifornians who had brought the 
“box” from San Francisco, finding it very heavy, 
had floated it to town, and upon dragging it out upon 
the levée had neglected to pour the water from the 
interior. 

Comptrwentary.—A New York police-officer, 
seeing a nigger whom he knew, exclaimed, “Ah, 
Sambo, you are an honest, faithful fellow. I'll give 
you a drink.” “With all my heart, sar,” said 
Sambo ; “ with all dis child’s heart. Some niggers 
are haughty and proud, and wen’t stoop to drink 
with a police-officer; but dat’s wrong. I tinka 
police-officer, almost, if not ebery way, as good as ‘a 
nigger—’specially when a nigger’s thirsty.” 

EXTREMELY VERDANT.—A good story is told of 
aw rather verdant agricultural labourer, who; having 
by hook and by crook seraped together ten pounds, 
took them to his employer, with a request to'take 
charge of them for him. A year after the labourer 
went to another friend'to knew what would be the 
interest on'it. He was told ten shillings—“ Well,” 
said he, “I wish you would lend me ten ‘shillings for 
a day or two. My master: has been- keeping: ten 
pounds for me a year, and.I want: to.pay him -the 
interest for it.” 

Latriy Worps.—The late Mr. Opdike took the 
ground that it was no advantage to have the: people 
understand the laws. They were not afraid of any- 
thing which they understood: It was these Latin 
words that they were afraid of. ‘Mr. Speaker, there 
was a manin South Kingstown about twenty years 
ago, a perfect nuisance, and nobody knew how to 
get rid of him. One day he was hoeing corn, and he 
saw the sheriff coming with a paper, and, he asked 
what it was. Now if he had told him it was a writ, 
what would he have cared?’ But he told him it was 
a capias ad satisfaciendum, and tho man dropped his 
hoe and ran, and has not been heard of since.” Nor 
has the proposition’ to’ translate the Latin words in 
the statutes. 


A PROLONGED FENCING BOUT, 

John Parry has just sung “‘ Mrs. Roseleaf’s Even- 
ing, Party” for the thousandth time. This is the 
longest interchange of point and Parry on record. 

By this time Parry ought surely to have mastered 
every passage, including the North-West.—Punch. 


SENTIMENT.—“ Did I strike? No; sir! You see 
a engine’s a hanimal as a chap gets- fond on, and I 
couliin’t leave mine to them as dida’t know her 
ways.” —Punch. 

WHAT H. Mi CIVIL SERVANTS HAVE TO” ENDURE. 

(Besides the ridiculously low satar ies!) 

Mr. Registrar: “ What's: the nuniber of your deed; 
sit?” 

Attorney's Clerk: 
h-ought sevin, sir!” 

Mr. Registrar (faintly): “Oh, dear! Oli, deart—= 
(notes down the number)—that- will do: [And is 
so upset that he takes a month's holiday on’ the spot: } 
—Punch, 


“H-eight heoaght h-cight 


STRIKING SUGGESTION, 

In consequence of the strike among the- journey- 
men tailors the usual regulations as to-evening dress 
will be everywhere dispensed-with. 

The attention of the nobility and. gentry is re-’ 
spectfully directed to the restorative qualities of the 

lack and Blue Reviver. 

In. view of ultimately possible eventualities: the 
Society of Ancient Britons is contemplating’the ex- 
tended cultivation of woad.— Punch. 


Rosin Hoop’s RrrLeMen.—One evening a short 
time ago there was held atthe. drill-room, Notting+ 
liam Castle, the annual meeting.of the Robin Hood 
Rifles. The name of this corps is remarkable. The 


weapon: of ‘niin Hood and his merry men wer, 
te’ be sure, \::ws and arrows, but travellers wit) 
purses to lose, who fell in their way, used Senerally 
t» find that their expertness in archery was eye) 
| surpassed by their dexterity in rifling.—Punch. 

Tue MuscoviTEs. ON THE MOoTHERBANK.—The 
other day the Imperial Russian squadron, under the 
command of Rear-Admiral Kern, having recently 
returned to Europe from the North Pacific, anchored 
at the Motherbank, off Ryde. Fancy the Russians jy 
the Solent! It is like their insolence.—Punch. 


A MATTER-OF-FACT WOMAN: 
Old Lady: “1 see you recover umbrellas.” 
Shopman: “Yes,m’m. What's -your-pleastre ?” 
Old Lady: “I want the one I left in the-train las, 
Monday.” —Fun. 


Gurt-aR-Lon@ with Yz!+-Tompkins, on hearing 
that the first Lyre-bird-ever brought to Europe hag 
been presented to the Zoological Society, writes to 
ask if the Lyre-bird is the ‘same thing as: the Harpy 
of the ancients.—Fun, 

SEen In a New Licut.=The ‘prisoners of Clichy 
illuminated the prison: on: learning: that’ the Legis- 
lative body had* passed a resolution abolishing 
imprisonment for debt. Of course they could maks 
light of a jail under such circumstances.—Fun. 

Another NEw Fasutox:+-We see’ it stated that 
“anew fashion im ladies’ bonnets ‘has’ made its’ ap- 
pearance—the long ribbons whichdepend from then 
down the back being: fitted at the ends with little 
gold bells.” This. is a telerably broad hint on the 
part of the ladies. They wish- those :who. are after 
them to know that they have no settled ‘objection to 
a ring.—Fun. 

Tue Srrrke.—The journeymen : tailors declare 
that they, will not allow themselves: to’ be» starved 
into submission. Every single man of them: would 
cook his own goose sooner than-that. _ Groups of un- 
mistakable tail enerally in bodies of nine— 
may be met with in the streets. Some. of: the: first 
swells of the land are in great distress in conse- 
quence of their inability. to procure new clothes, and 
have been obliged to borrow sothe of their own old 
suits from their valets.—Fun. 


_—_-.,lC CO SF r= 
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Fecunpiry.—A lady wlio has lately ‘died at'the age 
of 82 years has left a descendanee of 15 children; 119 
grandchildren and 61 great-grandchildren ; in all, 195 
of aposterity. She was Donna Anna Rita de Azevedo, 
widow of Lieutenant-Oolonel Vicente Ferreira Nobre. 
—Rio Grande do Norte correspondence of the Anglo- 
Brazilian Times. 

A Lone IncuMBENCY.—An incumben¢y of untsual 
duration has recently been‘ brought to'a close by the 
death, in his 91st-year, of the Rev. Ri Dickson, who, 
for no less than 68 years, has been rector of Kilkeedy, 
near Limerick, Ireland:. Up  to-thetime of his last 
illness the venerable gentleman. retained possession 
of all his faculties; and took: part, recently, in the 
celebration of the Holy Communion in-his church. 

TRANSLATION OF THE OLD TEsTAMBNT INTO 
Maori.—A work of great) literary interest has been 
accomplished, viz., a complete translation: of:the Old 
Testament into Maori, copies of which’ have been 
presented to the Bishops'of New Zealand and -Wel- 
lington by the Rey. Dr. Maunsell. Tho work isa 
monument of the Christian zeal and literary aceom- 
plishments connected with modern missionary en- 
terprize. 

DeatH# or Sip Ropert Sureke.—Sir Robert 
Smirke, architect, recently deceased, was the builder 
of the late Covent Garden Theatre; the central part 
of the Custom House, the General Post-Office, Mill- 
bank Penitentiary, and the British Museum. He was 
born in 1780,,was elected. an Academician in-1813, 
and was knighted in 1831. Hé was an extremely 
estimable man ‘in private life, and‘Teaves a very large 
circle of sorrowing friends. 

FAtse’'GEMs.—A recent work on diamonds and 
other precious stones says that but a smadll portion 
of the géms‘sold and wort! are genuine, he dia- 
mond mines of Goleonda are 'giving*ottt, and those’ of 
‘India are rapidly failing. 6 scatcity of réal gems 
has been niet’ by'the ingehtity’ of ctutitérfeiters, who 
nidttufdetare spurious gems that frequently decoive 
expert connoissetirsy - Larte'gitrntities’of fulse gamis 
aré* made" in Bimtinghany*aid! Parte, a4. slipped 
Hast;! where’ the Oricntals'sa) them to'credulous 
European travellers‘as the real article.: 

RarLway PasseX@eks’ ann. Guede’ Birt.— 
This bill, whieh hay been browg ht inté-theCommons 
by Mr.:H.B. Sheridan ‘and ‘Sir Patrick’ O’Brien, pro- 
poses to give powers for eompelling! railway com- 
panies to provide an efficient means’ of commutica- 
tion between the guards: and ‘passengérs'cf railway 
tains. After providing that the Act shall apply to 
‘all railways carrying passengers, it: recites that; from 
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and after the expiration of three months from the 
passing of this. Act, each.and every railway com- 
pany in Great Britain’ and Ireland shall, in all trains 
engaged in passenger traffic, fit up and provide in 
each carriage, and in each compartment of a carriage 
in which passengers are admitted, ready and effectual 
means of communication. with the guards in charge 
of such trains respectively, and shall. also provide 
ready and effectual means of ‘communication be- 
tween the said guards and the driver or drivers of 
the locomotive, engines attached to such trains. A 
penalty of 5J..is to: be incurred for failure in carrying 
out this provision for each carriage on each journey. 
Every person who wantonly or mischievously uses 
or sets in motion the means of communication so 
provided is to be liable to a fine of 51, and the Board 
of Trade are to be, authorized to issue certificates 
when the Act has been complied. with, which shall 
be received as evidence that the railway company 
have complied with its provisions. 
































HOUSEHOLD. TREASURES. 






Dust on AquaRriaA.—The, following, is. a simple 
method of removing. this: Lay. a piece of paper 
gently on the surface of the: water, allowing the 
whole under-side to become wet; then, carefully 
raising one end of the paper, peel it off, and the dust, 
&c., Will be entirely removed, adhering to the Bae, 
By repeating the process'twe or three: times wherever 
dist, &c., occurs the water will be found perfectly 
clean. 

RavBARB MARMALADE.—Last season we partook 
of some delicious marmalade at a friend’s house, and 
were informed that it was made of rhubarb. We 
requested the recipe, and: were. presented with the 
following, which:we reproduce: forthe benefit of our 
readers, now that rhubarb is again to be obtained. 
To those that grow their own rhubarb we would say 
—blanch it by covering over the growing plant with 
an inverted box, barrel, or even by shutting out the 
light by a frame of sticks and some straw or litter. 
This prevents. the full access. of light; the acid se- 
cretions and. woody fibres .of the plant are not fully 
formed, so that the stalks are tender and: require 
much less sugar than if grown in the open air. 
They also growmoxe rapidly and come on earlier. 
Pare and cut into very small pieces.2 lb. of rhubarb, 
add 1} 1b. of loaf sugar, and: the rind of one lemon 
cut very thin’ and: into smal pieces. Put the 
whole into a dish and let it stand till next day. 
Then strain off the juice. and boil. three-quarters of 
an hour, after which:add the rhubarb.and boil all to- 
gether ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, A 
little candied peel cut very thin improves the mar- 
malade. 

SKELETON Leaves.—The following method has 
been communicated’ to the Botanical Society of 
Edinburgh :—“ A selution of caustic soda is made by 
dissolving 3, oz. of weshing-seda in two pints of boil- 
ing water, and adding 1} oz. of quick-lime previously 
slaked ; boil for ten minutes, decant the clear solu- 
tion and bring it to the boil., During ebullition add 
the leaves; boil briskly for some time—say an hour 
—oceasionally adding hot water to supply the place 
of that lost’ by evaporation. Take ont a leaf and ‘put 
it into a vessel of water, rub it between the fingers 
under the water. If the epidermis and parenchyma 
separate easily the rest. of the: leaves may be re~ 
moved from the solution and treated in the same 
way, but if not then the boiling must be continued 
some time longer. ‘To bleach the skeletons, mix 
about a drachmof chloride of lime witha pint of water, 
adding sufficient acetic: acid to liberate:the chlorine. 
Steep the leaves’ in this till they are’ whitened 
(about ten. minutes), taking care not to let them stay 
in too long, otherwise they are apt to become brittle. 
Put them into: clean: water, and float: them out on 
peers of paper. Lastly, remove them from the paper 

fore they are quite dry, and place them in a book 
or botanical press. 



























































Porson AND ANtTIpoTE.—For the first time I 
gathered the poison-oak (Rhus tomicodendron), a pretty 
plant that climbs by rootlets like-the ivy; and trails: 
gracefully over both rocks and trees. Some persons 
are most seriously affected by it, ecposially such as 
are of fair complexion; if’ they only venture: near 
where it It swelling about.the eyes, 
dizziness, and fever. The poisonous gffects are 
most virulent-when'the. plant is: into: leaf. 
I picked, examined, and walked amidst the trees over 
which it twined thickly, but’ e: ced not the 
slightest symptoms of inconvenience. Still I know 
others that suffér~ whenever they come near it. 
Where tle poison-oak‘ thrives tliere too grows a 
tuber known to the. settlers as. Bouncing Bet, to the 
botanist ag i inalis, the common soap- 
The is. with a mueilaginous juice, 













which, having the property of entangling air when 
whisked up, makes a lather like soap. This lather 
is said to be an unfailing specific against the effects 
of the poison-oak—the poison and its antidote grow- 
ing side by side.—J. K. Lord's “ Naturalist in Van- 
couver Island.” 





STORM AND SUNSHINE. 


I LooKEp from out my window-pane 

On miry street, and driving rain ; 
Whilst, like an angry creature’s roar, 
The billows sounded on the shore. 

A raging storm, and ceaseless rain, 

One felt as though there ne’er again 
Could be bright skies, and balmy air, 
And sunshine, even in Brighton fair. 

In mud and:rain, beside the way, 

A torn and:sodden orange lay., 
No less attractive thing, I ween, 
Could ‘neath that wintry sky be seen. 


Three ragged boys, adown the street, 
Came-sad and slow with cold bare feet; 
Each cowering form and heavy eye 

Bereft of youthful buoyancy. 

The little eager, searching eyes 

Quickly espied the wretohed prize. 
Alas! how few, and insecure, 

The seanty pleasures of the poor! 

’*T was handed round, and each, in turn, 

Sucked eagerly what most would spurn ; 
And in their'sad, unwonted glee 
They heard not storm or angry sea. 

The luxury was tis true, 

And yet it thrilled my spirit through 
To see how each poor, hungry boy 
Shared with the others this poor joy. 

For in the act I seemed to see 

This changing world’s epitome ; 
Where many a dark and stormy day 
Is cheered by kindly sympathy. 

And as I saw how each poor lad 

Shared with his fellows all he had, 
Within my inmest soul there came 
Al g wish to do the same. 


ongin; 
Brighton, April, 1867. G. 8. 





GEMS. 


Lay by a good store of patience; but be sure and 
put it where you can find it. 

ApMIT no guest into your soul that the faithful 
watch-dog in your bosom barks at. 

MARRIAGE renders'a man more virtuous and more 
wise ; the father of a family is not willing to blush 
before his children. 

You may depend it that he is a good man whose 
intimate friends are all good, and whose enemies are 
of a character decidedly bad. 

Tue best dowry to advance. the marriage of a 
young lady is when she has in her countenance 
mildness, in her speech wisdom, in her behaviour 
modesty, and in her life virtue. 

§1n brought sorrow into the world; it was this 
that made the world a vale of tears, brought showers 
of trouble upon our heads, and opened springs of 
sorrow in our hearts, and so deluged the world. 

AncuisH of, mind has driven thousands to suicide; 
anguish of body, none. This proves that the health 
of the mind is of far more: consequence than the 
health of the body; although beth are deserving of 
much more’ attention than either of them receives. 

Time, patience, and industry are the three grand 
masters of the world—they bring:a:man to: the end 
of his desires ; whereas an imprudent and turbulent 
murmur oftentimes turas hint out of the way to his 


proposed ends, 





to fear from) the ion of conflicting opinions. 
She lies upon ‘her quiet bed; at the bottom of thesea; 
while: the surface of* the’ element that forms her 
gentle covering has, perchance, been agitated by 
many,.a nayal,conflict.. : 
eee ers 


Surt Tae Work: To:‘rae [NDIVIDUAL.—The man 
to whom the labour of his calling’orproféession is not 
a labour of love: will never acquire fame, and very 

fortune, init. Nothing cam be more unwise 
than to force a youth:into.am oceupation.to which he 
manifests; an especial. dislike. Yet it is often. done. 
Boys remarkable for their ingenuity and aptitude for 
mechanical: handiwork, are sometimesconpelled by 
parental folly into professions*for which“Nature has 
not merely, failed to qualify them, but for which she 








Tutu, which is eternally'the same, has-nothing: 


has absolutely disqualified them. The reverse of this 
also occasionally oceurs, though perhaps rarely. It 
makes a man of common sense sigh to see how often 
in this way square pins are thrust into rqund holes 
and round pins dropped into square openinks. It is 
the duty of parents to discover, if possible, the direc- 
tion in which the industrial inclinations of their 
children point, and to humourthem. The adage that 
“as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined ” is not always 
correct as applied to work, whatever it may be as ap- 
plied to morals. The human twig that is arbitrarily 
bent in an uncongenial direction—in other words, tie 
down to an unacceptable employment—is pretty sue 
either to canker in its bonds or eventually burst them, 
and exhibit its natural tendency by turning another 
way. We see examples of this every day—some of 
them sad ones. There are, it is true, boys and youths 
who have no liking for any kind of work, mechanical 
or intellectual, and these it may be proper enough to 
force into such pursuits as they may seem. best fitted 
for ; but, as a rule, it is best whena youngster shows 
a predilection for any useful occupation, no matter 
how humble it may be, to let him follow it. It is bet- 
ter to be a good tailor than a wearisome preacher ; a 
smart shoemaker than a stupid lawyer; a dexterous 
shoer of horses than a blundering politician. “Tho 
labour we delight in physics pain ;” but the labour 
we detest stultifies and disheartens us. 





| — 


STATISTICS. 








Wercut in pounds of various articles of food re- 
quired to be oxidized ia the body in order to raise 
146 lb. to the height of 10,000 ft. :—Cheshire cheese, 
1156; oatmeal, 1:281 ; flour, 1°311; lean beef, 3°532 ; 
ham, boiled, 3-001 ; hard boiled egg, 2209 ; cakhage, 
12020; butter, 0°693; bee” {+7 **4; cod-liva %% 
0°553. , 


Tue Frenca Navy.—According to the French 
Yellow Book the French navy has 340 steam-vessels 
with steam machinery of 92;106-horse power ; iron- 
clad ships and frigates thirteen, of 12,600-horse 
power; one iron-clad corvette, 500-horse power ; 
one iron-clad guard-ship, 500-horse power ; fourteen 
iron-clad coast batteries, 2,475-horse power, and 
eleven more for lakes and rivers propelled by en- 
gines of 460-horse power. Other vessels are as 
follows: fast screw steam liners, twelve; auxiliary 
scréw liners, reckoned as transports, twenty-three ; 
fast screw frigates, eighteen ; auxiliary do. (trans- 
ports), six; paddle-wheel frigates. (transports), 
thirteen ; do. corvettes, eight; screw corvettes, 
twelve; dispatch boats, screw, forty-four, and 
paddle-wheel, fifty-two; wooden gunboats, forty ; 
iron gun-boats which can be taken to pieces and 
carried overland or on ships, twenty-five; screw 
transports, forty-seven. During the last year 
France has built three iron-clad frigates and one 
corvette. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





SEVERAL newspapers, owned by negroes in the 
South, caution the freedmen against Northern politi- 
cal adventurers. 

Tue shipments of gold from Australia during the 
month of April amounted to 111,750 ounces for Eng- 
land and 54,500 ounces for Galle and India. 

THE ARMS or THE SPEKE FAmity.—Her Majesty 
has granted the Speke family permission to. ineor- 
porate in their arms an emblematic representation of 
the discovery of the source of the Nile. 

King: William of Prussia has purchased for 4,000 
crowns two pictures painted by the Crown Princess 
(the Princess Royal of England) presented by her at 
a bazanr for the benefit of the poor of Berlin. 

“A. .ovom Pager” suggests that all the Scotch: 
and Irish peers ought now to have seats in the House 
of Lords, an arrangement which would only add about 
88 to the number of the Upper House—29 Scotch 
and 59 Irish. 

Tue first French Industrial Exhibition was held 
in 1798. Tho following figures show the respective 
numbers of exhibitors at that.and the subsequent ex- 
hibitions:—1798, 110; 1801, 229; 1802, 540;, 1806, 
1,422; 1819, 1,662; 1823):2,000; 1827, 2,000; 1834, 
2,447 ; 1844, 4,000 ; 1849,4,532; 1855, 20,709. 

Princess Marx’s Jewsis.—Tho jewels. presented 
by the Count of Flandersito the Princess Mary are 
valued at 20,0007. The precious stones ‘were ‘a por~ 
tion of the jewels of the Princess Charlotte, first wifo 
of Leopold L, and“were left by his father. to the 
Count of Flanders.. Sixteen. workmen’ were en- 

aged for seven weeks in. resetting’ them: The 
Count also possesses‘a lange number of jewels of 


considerable~ rarity, among: others a Maltese cross 





composed of 1,400 brilliants, and the jeweleof the. 
Order of Leopold, composed of 600, 















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































THE LON iDON READER. 








(Jone 8, 1867, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Historicvs.—The execution of Louis XVI. of France took 
place on January 21, 1793. 

THeropore.—The death of Napoleon the Great, on a lone 
island in the Atlantic, St. Helena, happened on May 5, 182 

Resecca.—A domestic servant cannot summons a master 
or mistress for not giving a character; no magistrate has any 
jurisdiction touch’zg the character of a domestic servant. 

A Nec iecrep CorresronDentT.—I1. It is rarely, never if it can 
be helped, that we omit to answer a — ndent. 2. Com- 
position and writing fair and clerklike. our other ques- 
tion you will notice at the end of woe tr received.) 

Porrotaps.—1. The tale “ William Barton, the Banker's 
Clerk,” is unsuited to our pages. 2. [tis against our rules, 
as stated weekly in this page, to return rejected manuscripts. 
The task would be well nigh impossible. 

A Scutien.—There have been twenty-four eight-oared an- 
nual matches on the Thames between the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge University men, tho first being in 1829, the last 1867; 
out of these Oxford has come off winner fourteen times. 

Ay Iraian Srupent.—Dante, the immortal poet, and the 
author of tke still more immortal Divina Comedia, died at 
Ravenna in 1321, about fifty-six years after his birth at Flo- 
rence. Dante was of illustrious birth, and equally great as 
@ poet, politician, orator, and soldier. 

Rosatie.—To remove sunburn and freckles and beautify 
the skin put some elder-flowers into a jug, pour boiling water 
on them, let it stand for twenty-four hours, and then strain 
through ‘muslin; ; wash the face every morning with this de- 
coction. 

A Marytesoytan.—Lord Llanover, who so recently died, 
was as Sir Benjamin Hall, Bart. M.P. for Marylebone be- 
tween ‘37 and '59; in the latter year he was created a peer, 
having been from '55 till 58 First Commissioner of Public 
Works. The noble lord was born in 18:2 

Otrver Darvet.—A good cement fer the repair of broken 
china may be made as follows: Beat lime into the most im- 
palpable powder, sift it through fine muslin, then tie some 
into a thin muslin, put on the edges the white of egg; then 
dust some lime quickly on the same, and unite them exactly. 

A Surrerer.—To cure chilblains simply bathe the parts 
affected in the liquid in which potatoes have been boiled, at 
as high a temperature as can be borne. At the first appear- 
ance of the nuisance this should be applied, and the cure will 
be effected; at any stage, however, it will be found to give 
great relief. 

Saran.—To take grease out of velvet or cloth get some 
turpentine and pour it over the place that is greasy; rab it 
till quite dry with a piece of clean flannel; if the grease be 
not quite removed repeat the application, and when done 
brush the place well, and hang up the garment in the open 
air to take away the smell. 

A.rreD.—The use of brass is of very great antiquity. By 
the early Greeks it was made with an earthy substance, an 
ore of zine, called Cadmia, from Cadmus, who first taught the 
method of impregnating copper with it. In 1563 a patent 
was gramted by Queen Elizabeth for the manufacturing of 
brass. 

Puirra.—Your friend is quite right in the feeling she 
expressed. Delicacy of feeling in little matters, the desire 
to soothe and please others, are among the social virtues; 

some ridicule these feminine attributes, which are usually 
left out of men’s natures, though sometimes the bravest 
have them; the braggart never. 

Mortmer.—To write or draw on glass, so as not to be per- 
ceptible until breathed upon, get a piece of French chalk, lay 
the glass on a table, breathe on it, and while the breath Te- 
mrains on the glass write on it with the chalk; should the 
breath evaporate before you have finished what you in- 
tended, repeat the process; when done wipe the glass with 
a damp cloth, dry it, and the writing will disappear ; breathe 
on it and it will return. 

Muxniz.—Te dye black boil the articles in a decoction of 
nut-galls for two hours, and afterwards put them ina ao 
of logwood and ie of iron for a like peried, k 
them at a scalding heat only, and on no account allow t! 
to boil, but they should be frequently exposed to the air. "2 
little acetate of copper added will improve the colour. The 
usual proportion for the ingredients is ten parts galls, ten 
sulphate of iron, and sixty of logwood, for, say, two aeaee 
yards of cloth. An excellent brown dye may be made by 


sold under the — | tae of lemon is a eee prepara- 
tion ; and therefi 'y to dip the linen in a 
deal of water, and tee it as soon as the stain. seqemaved to 
prevent the part from being worn into holes by the acid. 

Fanxyy.—We read sometimes of broken hearts, pretty, 
poetic things no doubt, and true; broken spirits at 
any rate there are; the spirit but not fer love. Love 
the dream of ‘youth, and the spirit breaks not then; youth 
has in itself the elements ef so much happiness, and its warm 
«affections all give a buoyancy, and, though the spirit bow, it 
breaks not then. It isin after years, when stern experience 
has become our teacher, when the glowing hue of hope has 
passed away, then it is the spirit breaks, and man’s energy 
gives way. 





BESIDE A STREAMLET. 
Beside s streamlet in the vale 
* Two willows green are 8 
An on a spray a nightingale 
Sits singing, ever singing. 
Oh, nightingale, teach me to sing 
A song as rich, as tender, 
Then I will twine gold chain and ring 
About thy foot so slender.” 


“For me the forest's free-born voice, 
For me no fetters golden, 
To sing in solitude, my choice, 
Unheard and unbeholden.” 


“When winter contes with snow and rain, 
When bare boughs bend above thee, 
Thou'lt sigh in vain for ring or chain, 
And sheltering heart to love thee.” 


“To me so shy life's joys went by, 
Of freedom ence deflowered ; 
Brown nightingale must live and die 
In covert green embowered.” F.R. 


Harr, twenty-four, good looking, no fortune, affec- 
tionate, and sweet tempered. 

K. Gopwry, thirty-four, medium height, good looking, 
and in an honourable profession. 

J. W. W., 5ft. 10in. in height, fair, and good looking. 
The lady must be dark. 

Lavra and Harrier. “Laura,” 5 ft. 4in. in height, fair, 
and good looking. ‘Harriet,’ 5 ft in height, fair, and 
pretty. Both domesticated. 

M. Waker, twenty-three, tall, dark, genteel, and a small 
private income. Respondent must be tall, good tempered, 
and fond of home (a tradesman preferred). 

Tom and Harry, respectively twenty-one, both tall, and 
in possession of an annual income of 2007. Respondents 
must be sensible girls of about eighteen or twenty. 

G. R. O., twenty-one, 5 ft. 11 in. in height, and fair. Re- 
spondent must be respectable, fond of music, and possess a 
loving heart; money is no object. 

Harriet Ameri P., seventeen, 5 stk, sad blue eyes, light 
brown hair, pretty, and do Respondent must be 
tall, dark, and not more than eders. 

Oxon, nineteen, good looking, and in a good situation. 
The lady must be well educated, good looking, and pos- 
sessed of a little money. 

Dormpa, twenty-one, opty bets looking, in a situa- 
tion, and very domestica and clever with her needle. 
The gentleman of her choice must be about thirty, steady, 
and in a respectable way of business. 

Frances Louse would like to correspond with a steady, 
Tespectable bandsman in a cavalry regiment. “F. L.” is 
determined not to marry anyone except a soldier. “F. L.” 
is 5 ft. 1 in., petite in form, fair, blue eyes, brown curly hair, 
fond of music, and industrious. 

F. R. and T. W. “F. B.,” twenty-one, tall, dark, good 
looking, a clerk with a salary of 2007. a year, and a prospect 
of promotion. “T. W.,” twenty, @ respectable mechanic, 
tall, fair, es @ good income, and wili receive 500/. 
on @ his majority. 

Scruraror, thirty, 5 ft. €6in. in height, brown hair, gray 
eyes, and a respectable mechanic earning from 8s. to 10a, 
per day. Respondent must be good Pee | domesticated, 
from twenty-two to twenty-six, aud if she is possessed of a 
little money all the better, but that is of secondary 

ance, 


Rose Aces (an actress).—1. Avoid Parisian enamel for your 
face, without you desire to permanently injure your health. 





ye 
mixing in a copper half full of boiling river water, 3 Ib. of 


hair. ndents must be between twenty-two and twenty. 
six; and “ Lottie,” eighteen, dark, eyes, and rather 
pretty. Bespondent must be good looking, steady, and tall. 


§ ft 5 in in helgh ek Men aan Seadoo eal 
domesticated—‘* Ww,” ” good looking, ad fond of home; 


and—* Polly 8.,” went, iy though not very good look: 
ing, is very good 

Frank B. A. poaes le,” eighteen, hazel eyes, 
dark curling hair, Po and altogether able. 


Arraur by—‘“ Carrie,” seventeen, — height, fair, 
pretty. piel but well educated, and domesticated— 

Florenge,” nineteen, medium neigh, — tight hair, blue 
ee hee t;and—"Fanny = 
ee Vouden inieaba ane ac, 


ie pgm ey het * eighteen, 5 ft. 6 in. in height, and 

dark ; and—“ Bessie 6., eighteen, medium height, and dark 

hair and eyes. (Handwriting very good and ladylike.) 
Frayx Percrvat by—“ Low,” taenty; tall, fair, and of good 


famiy- 
O., 4 Wipowsr, by—“K. J.,” thirty, a widow with 
three children, 
Liovet Worpsworts by—“ Lonely Eleanor,” twenty-five, 
tall, dark, well connec! fond of music and singing, end 
has some money; and—“ Constance,” very genteel and laiy- 
oe ae figure, good looking, brown hair, fair, aad 
cheerfu 

Oarrre Suatz by—“O0, M.,” twenty-eight, 5 ft. 6 in., and 
very respectable ; and—“ Dadley,” 5 ft 7 in., brown ‘air, 
gray eyes, respectable, fond of home, anda mechanic. 


Ciara by—*"R. G. M.” 
Birpre by—“The Boy in Blue,” twenty-four, 5 ft. 5 in. in 
height, blue eyes, and dark brown hair. 

anny Bustin by— William,” twenty-four, 5 ft. 6 in. in 
neigh fair, temperate, in a good position, and highly edu 
an EL by—“ H. M..” twenty-four, 5ft. 7 in. in height, 


fair, blue eyes, and will have a little money at the death of 
his parents. 

Eva by—“A. A." tain of a merchant vessel trading 
to Adelaide, 5 ft. 6 in in t, dark ot Ff hair, brown eyes 
and moustache, and is good tempe' 

Caryrnraia by—“ Ern  thittecala: tall, dark, a member 
of the ancient nobility of titled, and could introduce 


his wife to the highest society in England and in France. 
But revolutions having ruined “ Ernest,” he is obliged t 
earn his living. 
Brssrz by—“* Willie,” nineteen, tall, dark, good looking, 
hed steady and temperate, a salary of 120/, and will get an 
crease. 
Maup B. B. by—“ Harry T.,” eighteen, 5 ft. 7 in. in height, 
good looking, well educated, and in a good situation— 
“Peter D. ” twenty, 5 ft. 6 in. * height, dark, and blue 
eyes—" J, Scott,” seventeen, 5 ft. 6 in. in height, darkish 
hair, and a grecer by occupation ; and—“ X. L. S.,” eighteen, 
5 ft. - 3} in, in height, dark brown hair, blue eyes, fond of 
music and singing, but is not of any trade, 
Anntz J. J. by—"E. D.,” twenty-five, good looking, and 4 
gentleman by birth—“ D,” twenty-eight, 5 ft 9 in. 
2501. year, Bou. from freehold, @ total oy and an 
amateur artist in water colours—" Essay, oung man of 
good character, twenty next Au pn Sl height, dark, 
and has a good e—“ H. J. O.,” twenty, ona ae 
height, well built, and good looking ; ; and—“G, J. 
twenty, 5 ft. 7. in. in height, and in good Dna 
In addition we Ramate acknowledge aoe Wk m= 
“ Henry B. J. tiba | Hos weg One,” “ 
Reoert L.,” “B. ik Fhoimas,* 





Part XLIX., ror June, 1s wow Reapy. Paice éd. 
err Ready, Vou. VILL of Tas Lonpon Reaper. Price 
Also, the Trmuz and Ispex to Vor. VILL. Price One Pewxr. 


N.B.—CorRESPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS TC 
THE Epitor or “Tue renal Reaper,” 334, Strand, W.C. 


tit We cannot undertake Soteen Reposted Maepscipts ts 
As they are sent to us volantarily, a 
copies. 








Even could you obtain it it would be only at a great cost. 
2. Providing a man while in Scotland publicly, and before 


London: Printed and Published for the at 334 
rea Proprietor, 
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